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F PREFATORY. 


"FH E Author's Encouragements to Publiſh his 
| following Senſe of the Revolution are, 

i{t, The Conſcious Innocence of his Inten- 
tion, which Supports him againſt both his own Ap- 
prehenſions and Foreign Suggeſtions of falling 
under the Diſpleaſure either of his Governoars, or 
. any other truly Impartial Britains, and Well-Wiſhers 
to Her Majeſty, and the preſent Happy Eſtabliſb- 
ment. * 

a⁊2dly, His Perſonal Character, and well known 
Teal for the Revolution and its Intereſts, which 
he preſumes can leave no room to ſuſpect that what 
he ſays diſagreeable to Mr. Hoadly*s Juſtification 
of the Revolution can proceed from any other Mo- 
tives then good Conſcience, Love of Truth and Ho- 
nourable Meaning. | 175 

3dly, Love of his Country, ſenſe of Duty, and 

the advancement of its Intereſts, he thinks his Coun- 
try. may. be Expgrimentally convinced, it never will 
be Happy either iz the Profeſſion of Paſſive Obe- 
dience, or Reſiſtance, as then have been, and are 
| hitherto generally propoſed and underſtood, by their 
Aſſerters; the Nation has ſulſer d with 4 Ven- 
geance by the one, and was almoſt brought to Death's 
Door by the other, and yet be finds neither can 
" Why A 2 1 5 well 


| (iv). | 
well deny, but the Miſchiefs the one has, and the 
other had like to have occaſion'd were the Natural 
Conſequences - enough, if not neceſſary ones of the 
Principles, and the Practice was bat purſuant to 
the Doctrines; hence he Concludes, that whether- 
ſoe de of the Dottrints beTrae, muſt certainly yet 
be © T-explain'd "and Vnderſtood; and he concetves 
_ . there is ſmall hopes that the Kingdom ſhould ever 
Vnite or be of 4 Piece, till this great Fundamen- 
tal of Diviſion is ſomeway better Adjuſted, Which 
F it is not, in all likelyhood, (unleſs Ruin pre- 
vent) Whig and Tory, High Church and Low, 
muſt diſtrat# the Nation with Scuffling on, ſome- 
times one uppermoſt then Pother, till the laſt Trump 
| pes them, and calls them, the one Crying out 
yranny, and the other Anarchy, to other Bu- 
ſeneſs ; he ts ſenſible that either Party is too great to 
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be violently Cruſht, and that tho? however the al- 
moſt equal Scale may incline by turns to this ſide 
or that, yet is by accident of Place rather than 
increaſe of Number, and makes no other Inequa- 
lity in the ſolid of the Parties, than by an Appen- 
dage not to be confided in to the more prevailing. 
For his owa part, his Piece ſpeaks for him that 
he is jully convinced of the Truth of Non Re— 
ſiſtance, and Government, 2, Monarchical 
Government being Originally) by Divine Appoint- 
ment, and not Popular Inſtitution, which have 
ſuch fair Appearances on their fide from Nature, 
Reaſon, Divine and Humane Teſtimony, that the 
World is likely ſooner to Shake than they, ſo as 
to be extirpated out of Mens Minds, by the United 
Reſolves of all the Powers of Mankind. - 


" He 


3 (v1) 

He obſerves that Civil Inconveniencies ariſing 

Ti from Non - Reſiſtance , and the inſecurity of 
Communities by it, is that from which its Falſe- 
hood is chiefly inferred, and tis with more regard 
to its Conſequences as un Inſtrument of Tyranny, 
than the Conſideration of the Abſtratted Printiple 
itſelf, that the Honeſt Whig, argues back from 
upon it; as "tis the Civil Advantages ariſing 
rom Reſiſtance that Recommends it to him, more 
than the Principle itſelf; whilſt the Hoxeſt Tory, 
more regarding Principle than Conſequence, arg nes 
rom Truth to Practice; thus he conterves the Caſe 
E/tends with thoſe that mean Well of either Party, 
that ts, are for preſerving «the Conſtitutions; one 
Z:hinks Non Reſithance muſt have dangerous Effects 
upon his Countries juſt Liberties, and it therefore 
annot be true; the other ſays it is true, and can- 
not have ill Effects; the one thinks it expoſes Mane 
Wind to ſuch Inconvenientes, that God would never 
Impoſe it; the other thinks God has impoſed it, and 
Wherefore no Inconveniencies are to be fearei from 
it, ſhowing with leſ; probability of Truth; equal E. 
pils to ariſe the other way, as he believes whit the 
ne maintains to be True, ſo he acknowledges what 
he other inſiſts gn to be Neceſſary, viz. the Security 
af juſt Liberty, and is apt to think that many an 
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Non Reſiſtance, were it well 'Cared of its" dreaded 
Eonſequences, and the well-meaninz Non Refiſtanr 
Woula be far from be-grudging him his Ends ar- 
ina, derived from and conſiſtent with his Do- 


' his Principles, he hopes many of both ſides would 


#F/ozeſt W ig would acquiſce in the Principle of 


Frine, and if one had Lis Ends, and the other en- 


= (vi) 
be Pleaſed, and ſomething done towards Peace at 
Home, much more deſirable than that Abroad, whith © 
was the firſt diem of his Deſign. * ; / = - 
He has endeavour d to fix the Rule of Loyalty © 


alſo, by reducing it from being - what it has too long 
been a roving Principle of Hot- Heads, and the | 
reſult of each „ ren Opinion to be, what its 
true Name is, Legality or Adherence to the Parlia- 
mentary Determination of the Regal Title, Ind © 
that Loyal is nothing but Legal, he is nothing moved . 
with foreſeen Irrifion for his Pains, as a [hallo 
Reconciler of Contradictions, an empty Projecter of * 
impracticable Things, &c. being contented to fut © 
down under the Character of an Extravagant, and 
Fool to the Bargain, if it be but a Charitable one. 
He is ſenſible of the Imperfection of his Scheme | 
of things, and that it may be liable to many great | 
bjectious, but things uſe not to be begun, and per- 
fected at once, and if he have but ſtruck the leaſt | 
Light, that may give occaſion to greater Heads, for 
whom Heaven has referred the Glory of putting 
things in a Right i" between Parties, in oraer | 
to better Agreement, he ſhall think himſelf abundantly © 
| Recompenſed. * Y 6 
Or, if the uſual fate of Reconcilers be his, Caſ- 
ſandra's Fate, and Caſſander's Succeſi will ſtill leave 
him a comfortable Retirement into himſelf, and the di 
Satisfattion of wrapping up himſelf as Warm «s h: 
can in his own Integrity. I 
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Elieves m God, as his Infinite Nature, Being 
and Attributes 5 are. ſet forth by the Do 
ctrine of the Church of England, contain 
lo 22720 ed in her:Liturgy, and XXXIX Articles 
evidently grounded on the Scriptures. an kx vin 
2. Whom from an intimate ſenſe of the higheſt Obli- 
gations he profeſſes to Love with all his Heart, Soul, Mind, 
and Strength, and whatever elſe is in the inſide of him: For 
whoſe alone Pleaſure he owns - himſelf Created, and fo far 
Raiſed beyond the common Blanks of Natural Peings, (whole 
End is wholly. without themſelves, without ſecondary Advan- 
tage redounding to them from their Exiſtence, and that fill 
up only.) to Rationality, as to be capable Happineſs and 
Enjoyment for himſelt. dab — 
*7 3+: The ground of this Happineſs he acknowle Iges only 
to de God's Service; or True Religion regulated by Divine 
Revelation in the Goſpel, which with an honeſt and faithful 
Heart unaffectedly purſued wich however faultring and ſub- 
lapſing Steps, he comfortably truſts, will bring him ſo far 
within the Terms of Divine Grace and Favour, as to be a 


_ capable of the Divine Pardon propoſed thro' the Me- 
6 — | 


, 


4. Hence he Loves his Country, not only from Natural 
Sympathy and Relation between him and it, as its cognate E- 
lements have lent the Materials of one part of his Conſtitu- 
tion, and are his ſo many inanimate Brother Germans, nor 
ſo much as a Nurſe, whoſe firſt acquaintaince, and early gra- 
viacations of his Childhood with Eleaſures, have entail'd a 
Prejadice on his Riper-Years in its favour, and whole firſt 
entertainment of his Opening Sens, and courting his freſh 
WER. Pave" ard 


Mill touch him wih an I-know-not- what 
| ſweet Reflection; having made impreſſions 
like thoſe cut in 4 that inſtead 


thoſe whom Nature or Choice has made P 
his Temporal Happineſs, he may reliſh the Comforts of Life, 


5 „ „ 
and unengaged AﬀeRions with the novelty of Diverſions, 
agreeableneſs 
on his Infancy, 
of wearing out, 
enlarge with time and growth; not from the temperate fe- 
licity of the Clime, the fertility of the Soil, or variery 
Natural Productions, nor merely as having retain'd his In- 
clinations by the uſual motives of Nature in an unuſual and 
ſuperior Degree ; but much more from the more advanced 
Conſiderations of its happy Political both Civil, and Reli- 
gious Diſpolition, putting him in poſſeſſion of ſome, and 

fely conducting him to the reverſionary part of that Hap- 
pineſs for which he was made; by which, in the Progreſs of 
his Adult, and now paſt Adult Life, it has fixt, and in gra- 
titude challenges 


arts and Partners of 


and the Pleaſures of Nature with ſafety and all convenient free- 
dom, and entertain himſelf- with the allowances of Providence, 
with as much Liberty as correct or civiled Nature can think 
proper. As he finds himſelf throw in it into the Lap of ſuch 
a Church, into whoſe Boſom thoſe that are receiv d, may live 
in the ſame aſſurances of Heaven, as if they were in Abre- 
baw's ; where all things are ready prepared 'to his hand'to 
make himſelf Happy, by ſerving God acceptably, and he 
has nothing elſe left to do bur: Preparing himſelf with a 
willing and conforming Heart, to rife and do it; a Church 
that wants nothing to be removed but Malice abroad, and 
ejudiced Ignorance at home, to make it the Glory of the 
| rth. ? 3 1 X. 8 ny | , * 
5. For the ſenſe of theſe providential Advanta ges, as he 


chinks himſelf incapable of ever making ſufficient Retributi- 


ons of Praiſe and Thankfulneſs to the goodneſs of their Al- 

mighty Diſpenſer; ſo he thinks it an eſſential part of this 

Gratitude, and his Duty, as to propugn them, by all law. 

ful means, Invaded, ſo joy fully to Zongratulate the ſignal 

Preſervations of them to his Country from conteſt and _ 
6 > 6. Wi 


nent danger. 
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Preference by maturky of reno le des 
in his Inclinations. As he finds himſelf a Member of ſuch | 
a well temper'd Community in it, wherein together with 


2. 8 
5. With the fimplicity of this and no otherwiſe defigris 
ing Eye, as Information has lead his Judgment, he has till 
put up and down in his good Wiſhes and Eſteem, the pub- 
4 lick proſecutions of Perſons and Parties, and is with an ho- 
neſt, tho' leſs politick Plainneſs, not ſhy of diſcovering to 
others, as occaſion offers that inward rate ſign'd and confirm'd | 
by his Judgment. | 
XZ 7. lt was theſe ſuppoſed conſequences of Duty upon the 
love of his Country thus grounded, that in his crude and 
hardly yet half ſerious Years, he confeſſes had ſecretly re- 
axed in him the whole intention of the Nerves of his Active 
Loyalty, and he hardly conſulted himſelf fo far as to know 
Bow far the Paſſive part of the Principle was left intirt, to- 
"Wards King Fames, when his unnatural Meafures, and the 
pen Violences of precipirate Adminiſtration to effect it, had 
ZÞnce made his deſign of ſubyerting, with our Religion, the 
Laws and Temper of the Monarchy, no longer a doubt; none 
more ſollicitouſly invoked the Eaſtern Winds, or with keener 
Impatience puſht imaginarily faſter on, the delaying Fleet 
hat was charged with his Country's Deliverance, and no 
ZEnghſbman, that expected nothing but his own in the Com- 
Fon Good, ſaw with greedier Expectations, or entertain'd 
ich heartier Joy, the completion of his Hopes by the Revo- 
tion; the Revolution to which whatever makes England 
Mluable to Proteſtants is owing. T he Revolution without 
Which to all humane appearance Slavery and Idolatry muſt 
Wave been the portion of our Poſterities, which, whatever 
Ms of the Church of England do not Congratulate to them - 
es and their Country deferve the Fate it reſcued them 
from; to grind like Sampſon, wich their Hair cut and Eyes 
cout, darkned and helpleſs Flower to be Tranſubſtantiated, 
he Mills of Popiſh. Phi; ines. | 
8. Suitably to this his ſenſe of the Revolution, he always 
Wught that King William the great and auſpicious Inſtru- 
int of, it, ought to be treated, ro whom within the Sphere 
is little Abilities, and the narrow Walks of his Converſa- 
. be fail'd not to pay all the acknowledgments of a ſinoere 
8 affeCtionately Loyal Subjet. © 
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and unengaged Affections with the novelty of Diverſions, 
ſtill touch him wigh an I-know-not-what agreeableneſs 
| ſweet Reflection; having made impreſſions on his Infancy, 
like thoſe cut in young Trees, that inſtead of wearing out, 
enlarge with time and growth; not from the temperate fe- 
licity of the Clime, the fertility of the Soil, or variety of 
Natural Productions, nor merely as having retain'd his In- 
clinations by the uſual motives of Nature in an unuſual and 
ſuperior Degree ; but much more from the more advanced 
Conſiderations of its happy. Political both Civil, and Reli- 
gious Diſpolition, putting him in poſſeſſion”; of ſome, and 
fely conducting him to the reverſionary part of that Hap- 
pineſs for which he was made; by which, in the Progreſs of 
his Adult, and now paſt Adult Life, it has fixt, and in gra- 
titude challenges Preference by maturity of reaſonable choice 
in his Inclinations. As he finds himſelf a Member of ſuch 
a well temper'd Community in it, wherein together with 
thoſe whom Nature or Choice has made Parts and Partners of 
his Temporal Happineſs, he may reliſh rhe Comforts of Life, 
and the Pleaſures of Nature with ſafety and all convenient fre- 
dom, and entertain himſelf with the allowances of Providence, 
with as much Liberty as correct or civilxed Nature can think 
proper. As he finds himſelf thrown in it into the Lap of ſuch 
a Church, into whoſe Boſom thoſe that are receiv d, may live 
in the ſame aſſurances of Heaven, as if they were in Abre- 
baw's ; where all things are ready prepared to his hand to 
make himſelf Happy, by ſerving God acceptably, and he 
has nothing elſe left to do but: preparing himſelf wich a 
willing and conforming Heart, to riſe and do it; a Church 
that wants nothing to be removed but Malice abroad, and 
228 Ignorance at home, to make it the Glory of the 
5. For the ſenſe of theſe providential Advantages, as he 
thinks himſelf incapable of ever making ſufficient Retributi - 
ons of Praiſe and Thankſulneſs to the goodneſs of their Al- 
mighty Diſpenſer; ſo he thinks it an eſſential part of 'this 
Gratitude, and his Duty, as to propugn them, by all laws 
ful means, Invaded, ſo joyfully to Congratulate the ſignal 
Preſervations of them to his Country from conteſt and immi-· 
nent danger. 9 6. Wih 
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6. With the fimplicity of this and no otherwiſe defigris 
ing Eye, as Information has lead his judgment, he has {till 
— up and down in his good Wiſhes and Eſteem, the pub- 
ick proſecutions of Perſons and Parties, and is with an ho- 
neſt, tho” leſs politick Plainneſs, not ſhy of diſcovering to 
others, as occaſion offers that inward rate ſign d and confirm d 
by his Judgment. | 
7. It was theſe ſuppoſed conſequences of Duty upon the 
love of his Country thus grounded, that in his crude and 
hardly yet half ſerious Years, he confeſſes had ſecretly re- 
laxed in him the whole intention of the Nerves of his Active 
Loyalty, and he hardly conſulted himſelf fo far as to know 
hoy far the Paſſive part of the Principle was left intirf, to- 
wards King James, when his unnatural Meafures, and the 
open Violences of precipirate Adminiſtration to effect it, had 
once made his deſign of ſubverting, with our Religion, the 
Laws and Temper of the Monarchy, no longer a doubt; none 
more ſollicitouſly invoked the Eaſtern Winds, or with keener 
Impatience puſht imaginarily faſter on, the delaying Hleet 
that was charged with his Country's Deliverance, and no 
Enghſbman, that expected nothing but his own in the Come 
mon Good, ſaw with greedier Expectations, or entertain'd 
with heartier Joy, the completion of his Hopes by the Revo- 
lution; the Revolution ro which whatever makes England 
valuable to Proteſtants is owing. Ihe Revolution without 
which to all humane appearance Slavery and Idolatry muſt 
have been the portion of our Poſterities, which, whatever 
Sons of the Church of England do not Congratulate to them · 
ſelves and their Country deferve the Fate it reſcued them 
from; to grind like Sampſon, wich their Hair cut and Eyes 
put out, darkned and helpleſs Flower to be Tranſubſtantiated, 
in the Mills of Popiſh Philift ines. | | 
3, Suitably to this his ſenſe of the Revolution, he always 
thought that King William the great and auſpicious Initru- 
ment of. it, ought to be treated, ro whom within the Sphere 
of his little Abilities, and the narrow Walks of his Converſa- 


ion, he fail'd not to pay all the acknowledgments of a ſincere 
Pad affectionately Loyal Subject. | 
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9 And with arr ineteaſe of Devotion does the ſame to 
the Apple of the Nation's Eye her preſent Majeſty, whoſe 
Title ro the Crown ſhe wears, he believes, to be as juſt as her 
Government, and ſound as her Heart; not only acquieſcing 
but being abundantly ſatisfied with the Right of the pre- 
ſent dettlement, having his Heart in its Intereſts, that ſends 
along as many and as Vigorous good Wiſhes with her 
Majeſty's Fleets and Armies abroad, as prodigally ſcatters 
Demonſtrations of Satisfaction in the Adminiſtration at 

home, as exiravagantly in defire ſets at the remoteſt di- 
{tance the fatal Neceſſity of her Majeſty, as thoſe that 

enjoy the ampleſt Revenues under her, . 
10. As he profeſſes himſelf thus intirely well Affected to 

the preſent Eſtabliſhment, ſo his being fo, has not pro- 
ceded from Family Prefident, only, or Prejudiced Education, 


Party Affection, blind Zeal, or Implicit Belief, nor is he 


meerly carricd like a vulgar Log with the ſtream of the 
Times, ready to ride the contrary way, it the Tide ſhould 
turn; neither is it any baſe or daſtardly Complyance in 
him, to avoid foreſeen Temporal Inconveniencies from 
doing ottetwiſe, nor from more ſordid Reſpects to By Ends, 


and prrſent or future Self-Advantages of this World, but 


from !\lotives of Honeſt and Chriſtian Conſideration, and 
ration?! Conviction that tis his Duty; making his: Conſci- 
ence guided by the Word of God, and Civil Duty as 
Doctrinally profeſt, and underſtood from that Word by 


-the Church of England, its Rule; and the Intereſt of this 
his preſent Life no otherwiſe his End, then as conſider d re- 


ſulting from, and concluded in, the Common Welfare of 


his Country. For he is ſenſible, that Loyalty, however 


Loud and Climorous, if not built on Principle, is but an 
empty cr inſidious Noiſe, to gain, or retain Princes Favours; 
and that a Government, maintain'd only by the prevailing 
force of a preſent Party, however Flatter d with the Accla- 
mations of fuch Falſe Loyaliſts, can promiſe it ſelf no Secu- 
rity, unleſs. it lays hold of the Conſciences of Subjects, by 
their being perſi ded of its Eſtabliſhment on Right and 
Equicy, and that the preſent poſſeſſor of the Adminiſtra- 


tion, 
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tion, has a fair and true Title to their Duty, and Obedi- 


ence, which alone can perpetuate. | 
11. He is heaxtily concern d therefore, to ſee that 
her Majeſty's Government, that has recommended it ſelf to 


the Affections of her People, by fo many lignal Inſtances, 


of her ſelf, and ir, being Providences peculiar Favourites. 
by a train of great and Wonderful Succeſſts ; and has all 
Juſt and neceſſary Recommendations to their Conſciences 2nd 
Judgments alſo, ſhould yet not meet, with that thorough 


Success of Entertainment, and Approbation from them, that 


it both deſerves, and is neceſſiry, to tranſmit it a Blefling 
to Poſterity, by their full Conviction of ics nat being built 
or maintain'd on Principles of ſinful Diſloyalty, or wrons- 
ful Uſurpetion z but that ſome ſhould notwithſtanding be 0 
far led away with the unlucky Thought of its being other- 
wile, as by refuſing to give the legal Aſſurances of Fidelity 
to it, to declare themſelves Tacite Aſſerters of anothers 
Cauſe agajnſt it, whilſt thoſe that eſpouſe it, or acquieſce | 
under it, dangeroufly differ amongſt themſelves about tlie 
Modes of its defenſe, and agreeing in the End, fall out a 
bout the means of reconciling themſelves to it; whic 

difference if Proſecuted, as ſome have begun, may prove the 
greater Evil of the two. POET TILE ge 

121. ?Tis her Majeſty's, and the Conſtitutions undoubt- 
ed Intereſt, and what the poſture and prefent Circumſtances 
of things require, that their well-wiſhers ſhould employ 


their Offices, in removing ＋ and unjuſt Prejudices ; to 


Teconcile the unhappily diſaffected and diſſitisſied; bur un- 
der the pretenſe of detecting Falſe Friends, forge he finds 
take the contrary courſe, as if they were trying, how few 
Friends they could leave the Eſtablithmenc; ud Arte 
und Arguments to create the Government mare Enemics, 
and fewer Friends then it has, by fubily furniing the latter 
znto the former; "inſtead of bringing Nan complyers ig, 
fee how many of thoſe that do cemply, they en rarh 
QUE EN ſuſpect her bt Serie, the 
Eſtabliſhment its heartieſt Friends, making en, whether 
they will or no, agaipſt their Profeſſions, Oatlis, Intentlons, 
ad. Inclinations, unwi wing and un wIllingly, irs Uncle 
en n 
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4 


miners, and giving out on the other fide; ſuch terms of 


goes not aſſent to ihe I :uth of thete Propofitions. 


(6) 


Complyance, as in the Gavernment's Name, which it neither 


appears to demand, or expect. 


13. There is a great variety. in Humane Apprehenſion, 


and every Man underſtands the fame thing, with ſome- 


thing otherwiſe in it peculiar to himſelf, this variety of 
Taſte produces a like variety, of Judgment, and makes the 
principle Conſcience, or what Men call fo, have different 


_ Humours and Conſtitutions, fo as not to be equally wrought 
to Conviction of the ſame Truth, by the ſame appearances 


and if many Men agree in the ſame thing, yet they are 
ſeldom all brought to it the ſame way; and tho' the Revo- 
lution wants not a proper variety of Methods of Vindica- 
tion to reconcile Conſcicnces to it, by falling in with Mens 
different ſenſe of things, and adapting Satisfactions ſeveral 
ways to the ſeveral Prepoſſeſſions that their Judgments fol- 
low, yet either thro' Parry Engagements, or impatience of 
Contradition, from an over fulnefs of themſelves, in ſome 
of its warmeſt Aſſerters, it muſt not be allow'd the uſe of 
this ſo great Advantage; whilſt they will have all Con- 
ſciences bound to their own way, and Damn all Loyalty 
to it, that does not come to be ſo that way they would 
have it; to Swear, to Pray, to Fight, to Dye for the QUEEN 
and Conſticution, will nor prove a Man firm to them, un- 
leſs they are done with a particular belief, without which 
nothing will ſatisfy, or raiſe a Man much above the Cha- 
racter of a Facobite Convict. 1 | 
14. This he obſerves to be the ſhort and the long of 
the Quarrel, that Mr. Hoadly has pickt with the Biſhop of 


Exeter; Mr. Hoadly indeed, like a Maſter Prize-player in 


Controverſy , preludes his onſer with all the  Ceremoni- 


ous Forms of Civility done vcry well over, that is, {ſhakes 


Hands with his Lordihip, defirccs they may part Friends, 
Flauriſhes his Weapon, and all that, very gracefully, be- 
fore he downright lays him on: But the plain Engliſh of 
all at laſt comes to this, that the Biſhop, and every. other 
Ma: | beſides, is an Enemy to the Revolution, di ed to 


to the Queen, and an underminer of her Government, that 
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tion, to all integts and purpo 


147 
. That th Original of Goverment is fron the 


Peop | A 
Secondly, That Subjects have a right to Reſiſt the Su- 
preme Powers ſet over them. | 


0 


on 


Pronouncing the contraries to theſe,the jus divinum of Go- 
vernment, the Doctrine of poor Paſſive- Obedience, guilty 
of no leſs than High Treaſon. | We" | 

15. Whatever truth there may be in the Propoſitions 
themſelves either way, yet he Apptehends, that Mr. Hoadly 
is inexcuſably to blame many ways, tho? his Principles hold 
good for taking upon him to try, and arraign by them, as 
ſettled Evidence, his fellow Subjects, tho of the loweſt 
Rank ; by whoſe Order or Authority does he put this new 
and ſurpriſing Teſt of Loyalty? Which if follow'd, and 
preſt with the Authority, Mr. Hoadly would inſinuate, the 


neceſſary defenſe of the Revolution, and preſent Eſtabliſhmeng 


require it ſhould ; and would have it thought, that it al- 
ready is, would prove the occaſion of great Unhappinefleg 


likely, both ro her Majeſty, and her Government, by put- 


ting, perhaps the greater of her Faithfulleſt Subjects 
of the Church of 333 an undeſerved neceſſity 
of appearing Diſaffection by recuſancy, amongſt which 
Number he owns himſelf, who, tho' he know nothing by 
himſelf, but that he is at the ſame time as zealouſly and 
heartily Affected to her Majeſty and the preſent Conſtitu- 
ſes as true to all the Rights 
and Liberties, both of Mankind in general, and thoſe of 
his Country in particular; as abhorrent from Tyranny , 
as the more forward aſſumer of all theſe ro himſelf, and 
preſcriber of them to others, yer muſt own himſelf the 
thing he could leaſt imagine himſelf to be, the Contra- 
diction to all this, if that Contradiction is implyed in 
the Nor-afſent to his Propolitions ; which he thinks he 
may the mare boldly diſown the Truth of, becauſe he 
takes the Legiſlature, fo far as they bave thought fit to 
concern themielves with that Determination, to leave them 


under that Prefurgption, 
1 e B 16. The 


(8) 


16. The Government's regards to Conſcience, ſhow - 


they are by no means for Cramping Men, in any Be- 
liefs conſiſtent with the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity, and 
the Communities Safety; and *tis not only its, but all o- 
ther Governments Intereſt , not to ſtraitem the *iway to 
conſcientious Reconcilement and Complyance with them; but 
to allow all juſt latitude of Approbation by leaving free 


and open to Men, all the ways that ate Innorent, by which _ 


they may be brought, at leaſt to à pedcräble acquieſcence, 
which he thinks may Intitle Men to a Governments Pro- 


tection, tho' not te its Preferments, and to be Tolerated, 


tho? not too much Truſted, ' And had Mr. Hoadly ſtood 
only upon the private Liberty, and Legality, of Holding 
and Proſeſſing the Doctrine of Reſiſtance, and Govern- 
ment being a conveyance from the People ; had he or a- 
ny others, that think her Majeſty's Right and Title, and 
the Revolution, to be that way only Juſtifiable, been 
queſtion'd or proſecuted for it, as a Tenent Criminal by 
the Law, and been denyed the Freedom of making him- 


ſelf a good 1 that way, which he only thought it 


poſſible to be ſo, his Appeal to the Conſtitution had 


been well grounded; but to put his Doctrines as a ſtate 


Shiboletb, impoſed of Neceſſity, and as by Authority, leav- 
ing no room, for any Man to think well of the QUEEN, 


or be thought well of by her, but thro? his Propoſitions, 
he takes to be much wrong, injurious to the Qu E EN, and 


Church, contrary to the true Intention and Intereſt of the 
Eſtabliſhment ; had he faid, that Subjects are free from the 


neceſſity of owning the Doctrines of Paſſtve- Obedience, he 


had ſaid Right; but to pretend, that they are under a ne- 


ceſſity of diſowning it, to exlcude it from the Common 


Benefit, of being Tolerated by that Law, that but to'ther 
Day it.was poſitively Eſtabliſh'd by, and not to allow thoſe 
the Liberty of becoming good Subjects with it, that would, 
and could, he thinks contrary both to the Law and Rea - 
i. 4 

17 And to ſhow therefore, that there is not that 
Irreconcilableneſs, that Mr. Hoadly ſuppoſes between the 
Juſtice of the Revolution, * itle to 2 
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Af Ne Oledlenet, but that that Doctrine is left mich 
tie lame te che Su 1 
gually” law ful and allowable, is the deſign of what en- 
aero e 1m 477 , to Bats Ton 
18, For the more Reg 
14 be 


the Subject, as it was before, equally true, e- 


ular Proſecution of his Thougtits 
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pft, Set forth the following Artictes of his "Creed, 


and Tonfeflion of his Faith concerning the Revolution; 
and its Nature, What he takes it to be. n Gat 
Secondly, Reflect upon, and conſider its defenſes ; Firft, 


in its beginning, the Oppoſition to King Fares. Se- 


condiy, in its Progreſs, and Completion. The Fir, under 

the Title of the Forced Puſh; the Second, under that f 
the Abdication. Thirdly, conſider its Vindication by the 
Doctrine of Reſiſtance. 6 398) 
2033171 2249 a© [$1023 | | : 19. .* . , 
19. Firſt, For the Articles of his Creed concerning the 
Revolution it ſelf in general, he takes the Revolution to 
be truly and ſtrictly what it is crlled, a Revolution, that is 
to ſay, a Reſtitution of things gone of, to their former pla- 
ces, à falling back again of the Laws, the Government, 
and Religion, into their old forfaken Courſe, and Chand, 
4 bringing into the ſame poſture, and putting in the ſume 
order as before, whatever in our Civil or Religious Con- 
ſtitution, was luxed, diſtorted, unhinged, or violently bea- 
ved out of Place, by unnatural, and forced Adminiſtration 
by King Fames; a Reduction in Civils, from Tyranni- 
cal and Arbitrary Proceedings, to the true ſetled Temper, 
and Moderation of the Monarchy, and bringing down 
the Adminiſtration, to the ſame heights, lengths, and breadrhs, 
as before King Fames begun to play his Pranks; or at 
fartheſt, as before ſuch Deviations, which as preparatory 
diſpoſitions of the Kingdom, for the foreſeen deligns of his 


| Reign, had, as ſome would have it, been a making far 


ſome time before, a bringing back Religion fairly a run» 
ning towards Popery and Idolatry, to its reform'd Co- 
ſtitution by King Edward the Jixrh, and Queen Elxabetb. 


3 11S 
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This is the Subſtance; of what he finds in bimſelf, I t0 
the Nature of the Revolution; that it was a happy Dell- 


verance of his Country's Religion, and Civil Conſtitution 
by Relapſe, and bringing them back to their forſaken Eſtate, 


that they had been driven off from; tis Revolution thus 
taken, for Old England reſtored, for reform'd England ſe- 
cured again, that he for his part wiſht for, rejoyced at; 
and gave thanks for, and as much ' more agreeable to 
the ſame Notion as any Body pleaſes to add; but if any 
thing contrary to this is meant by it, he thinks a great 
many honeſt, well-meaning Evgl;/h Men, are miſtaken, 
and abuſed in the Word, as the Word it ſelf is by thoſe, 
that would put it upon their Country Men, for that which 
neither ir. means, nor they mean by it. | 
20. *Tis the particular good Fortune of the Revolu- 
tion, that by her Majeſties Goodneſs, and the condeſcendin 
Indulgence of her Reign, and the skill of her Miniſtry, it 
is took by each Sect, and Party of the Nation, for that 
which they like moſt, the Presbyterians underſtand by it 
the ſecond part of the good Old Cauſe, a fair ſtep made to- 
wards the lowring of Prelacy 3 to the Anabaprift, *tis as 
the beginning of the Millennium, an lntroduction to the 
Deſtruction of Civil Magiſtracy; the Quakers make light 
on't; and ihe Independent thinks it a turn much to the Ad- 
vantage of the Congregational way; amongſt our Parties, the 
Whig , with a clear and ſhrill Voice, Merrily Chants its 
Praiics; the Tory Grumbles out his Satisfaction, and 


| - would ſpeak it Louder, were he a little more in Play; and 


2nd the Trimmer adores it, nexr to the Word ſteddy ; fo 
that to all, but the Papiſt, and the loſt Facobine, 'tis that 


iurn'd up that every one wiſht for, tis as the Aa 


the Pine Apple, the very what do-ye-lack of Providence, 
where every Taſte meets what it Fancies, far be it from him, 
to make the Revolution look any way the leſs, what'any 
take it to be, or diſſolve this ſo profitable Enchantment ; 
he wiſhes, that it may not only continue to ſeem, but to 
be the Happineſs each deſire; only he would have all fa 
ar undeceived, as to the Nature of Revolution in gene- 
ral, as not to Dore ſo much upon it, as to make a Trade 


on d, 
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ont, and be led by the Advantages of one, to 
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deſire more 2 


"he by no means envies its univerſal Gratification of all 
Parties, ſo as it anſwer, but its main, its only Principal End, 
the Preſervation of the Eftabliſh'd Church and Monarchy ; 
chat being but firſt done, then let the ſeveral Sects take 


amongſt rhem, and make the moſt of them 


its Adyantages 
he looks upon the Revolution, to 


for themſelves; But 


as | 
reſpect firſt and directly, the Eſtabliſh'd Church and Mo- 


narchy, as a Member of this Church, and Monarchical 


Eſtabliſhment, he thinks, he has at leaſt as much Right, 
and Reaſon , to take it for a turn in his Fayour, as the 


reſt mention'd have in theirs; and thinks it ſtrange and 


= 


unnatural. for any one to quote Revolution againſt any 
known Doctrine of the Church, or pretend, under the 
Name of the Revolution to Brow beat the Members of 
the Church, for Profeſſing thoſe its Doctrines, agreeably 
to their Conſciences, with all due complyance with the Go- 
vernment, which were part of what was contended for, and 
ſome of the reſcue 3 and thoſe, that explain the Revolu- 
tion, inconſiſtently with the allowance of any known Do- 


| Arine, or Tenent, formerly held, not poſitively changed, 


or interdicted by the Legiſlature in che Church, make a 
Blind, and a Cover of the Word, he thinks, unfairly to 
play a party Game under, he takes the Revolution, to be 
a Reſtitution of the lawful Monarchy, not a ſinking it 
lower towards Anarchy, much leſs, a throwing of us back 
into that Lord-knows-when- ſtare of Nature, that our An- 
ceſtors were in, when the Nation was all Wood, and they 
lived like Deer in its Gopſes; a reducing the Government 
to Magna Charta, Cook upon Littleton, &c. not an I: know- 
not- what change of the Nation, and People in it, into 
what they were never any thing like before, ſo far as Re- 
yolutien means Confuſion, Hell broke-loofe, or all Folks 
at Liberty from Law and Religion; he thinks the good 
Word and Thing, as relating to the Nation, to be much 
abuſed; and has nothing more to ſay to ſuch Revolution, 
then to wilh it beter. in , e ee 
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| he thinks ought to go a great way in diſcovering its Effects, 
and that it cannot neceſſarily imply it it any ſubverſion! or 
change of Principle, Doctrine, or Opinion, Civil or Reli- 
"pious, that muſt follow upon it, in thoſe for whoſe fakes it 
was brought about to their contraries. Much lefs, any real 
© Metamorphoſis of the Conftitutions themſelves to new and 
nnn 


before unknown Natures. 


232. The ye | cauſe of the Revolution, is "notoros, 
Vas deliverance of the Laws, and Eftabliſh'd Religion, broke 


_ *farally in upon, and calling for help againſt Invaſion- The 


: efficient Humane Cauſe were the Members themſelves of theſe 
Bleeding Eſtabliſhments, having recourſe to thoſe, whom 
next themſelves, it nearlieſt concerned. Now to ſuppoſe 
th Deliverance, fo accompliſh'd, as to import a neceffiry of 
departure in Principle, or the nature of the Conſtitution, 
ſtrom either Eftabliſhment, is to make the End contradict, 
: beth it ſelf, and the Means too; we can't imagine, that the 
Members of the Eſtabliſhments, at whoſe inftanee it was un- 
dertook, for the ſake of thoſe Eſtabliſhments, could intend 
any ſuch Revolution, as was Inconſiſtent with any part of 
what they were in Pain for; it was the Adminiſtration, not 
the Conſtitution, that wanted to be alter'd, and puſh'd back 
into its Right Place whence it had ſwerved, to ſtrengthen 
and ſettle our Old Monarchy, and Civil Government, and 
x it whence it Was removed, not to make us a New 
one, was the Work deſign'd; a Deliverer, not a Mender, 
or new Founder of Churches, and Governments, he takes to 
have been lookt aſter; the Nation was ſenſible of the Blef- 
ſings of each Conſtitution, and wanted to have them pre- 
ſerved, not thrown up, becauſe they ſaw them tottering, they 
cryed out for Help to keep them ſtanding, and preveng tfiefr 
threatned Ruin; to ſecure them; and not have them bvet- 
thrown, or new ones put up in their ſteads; fot this Was do» 
ing themſelves the thing they ſo much Dreaded And to 
change only what was Innovated, to re-add what was*with< 
drawn, to confirm what was ſhaken and weakned*#ivet CH 
ſtitutions, he apprehends to have been the genuine Effects of 
the Revolution; without ſundamentally altering the 5 
| NT | SER. ny » 
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thy; or Church, dr our Thoughts oß their Nature and Ori 
nb and he.does.ngt. 1971 it e TR laune 7 the Re: 
volution, or Da * pb. logk 10 0 
not as new things, ot ee a ciples, but as tha 
old ones reſtored and better, ſecur 1.5 us for the cime to Fel 
and thinks it rs poop fa c en c to ſups 
poſe it to have deſtroy'd any oa bo Ip 
have preſerved; or to. have. ſu 15 50 an of thoſe, Pri 

or Doctrines, to the right of. the 1.5 den a 0 . 
feſſion of which it owes it ſelf. For his 
no better, then to walk {ill in the W 9. e | 
the Revolution, ta think, believe, and at in, Religion #54 
Civils, as they did; Which he thinks "EY As 
knows no harm in raking England, i 5 


to ſtand much as it did a Hundred Years _ \ 9 5 
it would have been, had King James 7 been, ] 5 | 7 
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his Reign expunged; and would not, willingly be y 
as to farther Alteration, by the Revolution, than t 
the Monarchy is better Guarded, and the (pred 189 78 4 _ 
cured. | | 1 «ws þ 
23. And he knows no need at all there is, of talking of 
the Revolution, as of a New World, in which, we are to 
believe, and act, upon contrary Terms and Doctrines, in 
Church and State, to thoſe before it; as if the Revolution 
were turning the Nation thrice 9 Blindfold, till we knew 
not what ground, we ſtood upon, or which way our Faces 
, or were a going; and it moves his Indigngtion to 
hear and read of Revolution Principles, Revaſuson Do- 
Arines, a Revolution Temper, Spirit, Behaviour, Sic. as 
if there were ſome new ſet of Principles juſt Coin d for the 
Revolution's Service, or as if Heaven had put forth ſome 
late Edition of Truths, to go along with that happy Pro- 
vidence, and to paſs currant with us, purely on the occaſion, 
only to leſſen its own ſhare in the Work, by throwing it 
wholly on Natural Principle, without its Finger extraordina- 
rily concern d. This affected Cant he takes either to be 
Impertinent, or worſe; he took it at firſt to be only the 
haity Effluviums of a Quaridian Pen, of a withered Repu- 
tation, where he firſt, as he remembers, obſerved it; bur 


finds 


Od 


(4 
finds it ſince, a faſhionable Mode of Speech, obtaining, and 
run into by rhoſe, whoſe Characters he has that regard to, to 
think they do not take up Phraſes of groundleſs AﬀeRation, 
but uſe the Language, as the conſequence of ſome Scheme of 
things, agreeable to it, drawn up and approved by them; 
which Scheme, according to the import of the Language, 
and what he can otherwiſe Collect, is according to the fol 
lowing Specimen, which from his hearty and fincere Affecti- 
on to the Government, and Revolution, he enters his Pro- 
ve: AN falſe and E ſcandalous to it. 
EHE, They make the Revolution ſuch a topſy-turvy 
nl ofthe Nation upſide down, that all things are 9905 ta- 
þ 8 ſtanding * — contrary way, to what they did be- 
ſuch a great Mutation in Civils, and Religion, as the 
Deluge was to the World in Naturals,” or rather a new Cre? 
- ation, that ſince it has happen'd, we are to look on Old 
_ | England as no more, but conſider it as a new World, ſtarred 
"vp, and our ſelves in it a New People, walking in it, as 
© Child fancy the Antipodes, with our Heads downward, 
andi are to think directly backward to all that we thought 
before, ſuppoſing the Heels of every thing to be where the 
Head ſtood before the change; as if inverting and ſaying 
every thing backward, (Prayers excepted) were the true 
Key, to let us into the Nature of the Revolution, and the 
ſure rule to walk in it by. j 22,94 2031 mw 
25. Thus to inſtance in ſome particular Points of this 
New Doctrine, whereas in Old England, whilſt that Name 
laſted, the Natives thought themſelves ranged in Civil Life, 
according to this Order following, and their Laws, and even 
folemn Forms of Prayer by running in it, inculcated it as 
Sacred on Mens Minds. n Kh: 


1. The King or Queen. 
2. The Nobility: 

3. At leaſt the Clergy. 
4. The Gentry. 

5. The Common People, 
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are now to 


reckon 


1 The Common People, Higheſt and Loweſt, or Su- 

1 2: "Superior to; or next Higheſt under them the 
y Prieſts none; but the Scheme in this is yet 
005 Juſt beneath the Gentry's Heads the Nobility, Ba. 
rows, Earls, and Dukes, &c. ordine retrogrado. "M0? 
At the loweſt top of all, higheſt and undermoſt, 
next immediately to, or fartheſt from God, the Peoples 
humble Sovereign, their exalted Creature, and durante 
beneplacito Miniſter, the QUEEN. * 


And to the Confuſion of all Antirevolutional Mathema- 
ticks, it muſt be taken as demonſtrated that Governmght, is 
originally center d in the circumferential Point the People, 
infinitely divifible , from whence by innumerable Lines ir 
diſperſes ir ſelf into the Unity of ſingle Magiſtratick Po- 
wer. 2 | , 
Thus again Treaſon, that before was only ſuppoſed 
to be of the Subje& againſt the Chief Magiſtrarez is 
found the other way, to be of the Prince againſt the 
Subject, and Rebellion, ſuppoſed to have been well un- 
derſtood, thro much Experience, is found to be nothing at 
all; or if any thing, = Riſing up of the Prince and People 
againſt themſelves. © 927.1 $7) 

In the Anterevolutional Period, the Subjects uſed to 
| take an Oath of | Supremacy to the Prince, a miſtake in- 
deed not yet Practically Reform'd, but ſeveral of the 
Prime Miniſters of the Mcb, have found and declared the 
Right in chem, and What's Sauce for a Gooſe being, &c. 
tis not to be doubted, but - Majeſty in its turn, may have 
it put upon it, to take its own Oath of Supremacy to the 
Subject, this as a Taſte in Civil. 6 


(16) 
+: 26.9 In Religibh, All things are repreſented to ug, 86 no 


leſs. Spick and Spang Ne 
lotion Principles, which will, require a Revolution Cate« 
chiſm , wherein of courſe we muſt have Revolution 
Creeds, and Revolution Commandments, Revolution Ar- 
ticles of Religion, which Amounts to Revolution Chriſli- 
anity, as if a New Diſpenſation had Commeticed, where- 
io, if we;bave- not Revolution Goſpels, yet the old: ones, 
tho? not writ much in Hebrew, muſt be Read and Ex 
e&ithe backward; way, and all Anti-Revolutional Expoſi- 
tions are tobe thrown aſide as Heterodox ; and St. Paul, 
being no Facolite, muſt have his jold ſturdy Rules, put 
under Modern Regulation, to turn them a New way, that 
Seventeen; Hupdred Years Inclination to the contrary, has 
made them but awkwardly Flexible Gr. 
27. The Authors of this, he thinks, no very Advan- 
tageous Draught of the Happy turn of Providence the Re- 
volution, are not ſo Injurious to it, in putting it in this 
unacceptable, Form as in Expoſing and Publickly, 
ting up the Piece, and impoſing this Maulkin of Keie 
Fapcies upon the Nation, fot che Mother of the praſens 
Government done to the Life, whoſe groſſeſt Features 
they ſtand by, as ſo juſt, that no Man muſt be allow d 
ro Embrace it, under any other ſhape, then they ſet forth; 
they have hung out the Piece done by Favourite Hands, 
and made a Party to Cry it up, and every Man elſe down to 
that they cannot force to Subſcribe to the Performance, and 
own that 'tis both like, and that they like it; this. Arbi- 
trary obtruding the Revolution with their ill favour d Vi- 
zard on its better Face an Innocent Men, (as if by its 
Command and Authority) is enough to Baulk, even the 
good lnclinations of its trueſt Lovers, as it would his, were 
he not ſenſible, it has both more Genuine, and more Ho- 
neſt, and Honourable Colours, to appear in to {how it dreſt 
in, Which is what he has propoſed, by conſidering its Vin- 
dications. Firſt, In its beginnings: the Oppoſition made to 
King Fames. Secondly, In its progreſs and completion; the 
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that of The Abdication; and the third under the Title of 
The Doftrine of Reſſtance. 
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. 
The Forced P JS H. 


EF Eceſſity has no Law, and the ſevereſt Judges of 

N Humane Actions allow a great deal to Diſtreſs, 
and make abatements of Guilt from the violence and natu- 
ral inſuperableneſs of Temptations; now thoſe that moſt 
condemn the Revolution, muſt own it to have been the 
Daughter of Extremity, the laſt Forced Puſh, which reduced 
to the utmoſt. The Nation had only to all Humane Ap- 
pearance left to make for its Proteſtant Life, Liberties, and 
all ics Civil Rights; and he thinks, its Circumſtances in that 
Criſis, very well-reſembled thoſe of Perſons on the Rack, who 
under the ſtretch of preſent Torment, ſometimes deny thoſe 
very Truths, that brought them to them, and which as faſt 
as Pains abate, and Principle regains its ground over Frail- 
ty, they ſtand too again, and be ready, may be, to chooſe 
the dreaded Torture the ſecond time, rather than renounce ; 
where Nature may yet again prove falſe perhaps, and Infir- 
mity triumph over Reſolution; as in ſuch a caſe, no fair Con- 
ſiderer of humane Nature, would upbraid the guilt of a mo- 
mentary Defection from Principle, extenuated by the violence 
of ſuch an uncommon Tryal, and eſpecially if expiated by 
ſo ſpeedy a Reſumption, ſo ſuppoſing the caſe parallel, and 
that the Subjects of England, (thoſe he means of the Eſta- 
bliſhe Church) whilſt exquiſitely expoſed by the ſevere Ago- 
nies of the laſt Apprehenſions, did indeed, (as ſome would 
have it) for a time give way, from fome part of a Princi- 
ple, which they were known to profeſs, he thinks the Cir- 
cumſtances make them a juſt Apology for the Failure, tho 
conteſt, as to Humane judgment; and that their being 
wrought up to ſuch a ſuppoted Lapſe, by the pangs of Im- 
. i pending 


io, if ve hade not Revolution Goſpe 
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20. In Religidh, Al things are repteſented to bu, f no | 


les Spick and Spang New 3 ſince we are to have Revo- 
lution Principles, which will require a Revolution Cate - 
chiſm , wherein of courſe we muſt have Revelation 
Creeds, and Revolution Commandments, Revolution, 


ticles of Religion. which Amounts to Revolution Chrifli i. 


anity, as if a New Diſpenſation had Commeticed, where- 


la, yet the old ones, 
tho? not writ much in Hebrew, muſt be Read and 


e&ithe backxrard way, and all Anti-Revolutional Expoſi- 


tions are to be thrown aſide as Heterodox; and St. ou, 
bring, no Jacobite, muſt have his gold ſturdy - Rules, pu 


Modern, Regulation, eo turn them a New way, % as 
Seventeen; H luodred Years Indination, to the Contrary, has 
made them but awkwardly Flexible w. 

27. The Authors of this, he thinks, no very Advan- 
rageous Draught of che Happy turn of Providence. the Re- 
volution, are not ſo Injurious to it, in putting it in this 
unacceptable, Form, as in Expoſing. and Pyblickly,; 
ting up the Piece, and impoſing this Maulkin of eie 
Fancies upon the Nation, for che Mother of the, preſent 
Government done to the Life, whoſe groſſeſt Features 
they. ſtand by, as ſo juſt, that no Man muſt be allow d 
to Embrace it, under any other ſhape, then they ſet forth; 
they have bung out the Piece done by Favourite Hands, 

and made a Party to Cry it up, and every Man elſe down to 
that they cannot force to Subſcribe to the Performance, and 
own that 'tis both like, and that they like it; this Arbi- 
trary obtruding the Revolution with their ill favout d Vi- 
zard on its better Face an Innocent Men, (as if by its 
Command and Authority) is enough to Baulk, even the 


good Inclinations of its trueſt Lovers, as it would his, were 
he not ſenſible, it has both more Genuine, and more Ho- 


neſt, and Honourable Colours, to appear in to ſhow it dreſt 
in, which is what he has propoſed, by conſidering its Vin- 
dications. Firſt, In its beginnings the Oppoſition made to 
King Fames. Secondly, In its progreſs and completion; the 
1 J 5 the Title of The Forced Say 1 he 2nd under 
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that of The 4bdication ; and the third under the Title of 
The Doctrine of Reſiſtance. | 


— — — —_—ﬀ ——————. 
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CHAP. II. 
The Forced P US H 


Rnd Eceſſity has no Law, and the ſevereſt Judges of 
8 Humane Actions allow a great deal to Diſtreſs, 
and make abatements of Guilt from the violence and natu- 
ral inſuperableneſs of Temptations ; now thoſe that molt 
condemn the Revolution , muſt own it to have been the 
Daughter of Extremity, the laſt Forced Puſh, which reduced 
ro the utmoſt. The Nation had only to all Humane Ap- 
pearance left to -make for its Proteſtant Life, Liberties, and- 
all ics Civil Rights; and he thinks, its Circumſtances in that 
Criſis, very well-reſembled thoſe of Perſons on the Rack, who 
under the ſtretch of preſent Torment, ſometimes deny thoſe 
very Truths, that brought them to them, and which as faſt 
as Pains abate, and Principle regains its ground over Frail- 
ty, they ſtand too again, and be ready, may be, to chooſe 
the dreaded Torture the ſecond time, rather than renounce ; 
where Nature may yet again prove falſe perhaps, and Inſir- 
mity triumph over Reſolution z as in ſuch a caſe, no fair Con- 
ſiderer of humane Nature, would upbraid the guilt of a mo - 
mentary Defection from Principle, extenuated by the violence 
of ſuch an uncommon Tryal, and eſpecially it expiated by 
ſo ſpeedy a Reſumption, ſo ſuppoling the caſe parallel, and 
that the Subjects of England, (thoſe he means of the Eſta- 
bliſhe Church) whilſt exquiſitely expoſed by the ſevere Ago- 
nies of the laſt Apprehenſions, did indeed, (as ſome would 
have it) for a time give way, from fome part of a Princi- 
ple, which they were known to profeſs, he thinks the Cir- 
cumſtances make them a juſt Apology for the Failure, tho 
conteſt, as to Humane Judgment; and that their being 
wrought up to ſuch. a ſuppoted Laple, by the pangs of Im- 
wy . pendog 


(18) 
pending Diſſolution, amounts to no conſiderable Reproach } 
nor has leſſen'd the Churches Character, as to Honour or Fa- 
vour with God, or Impartial Men; eſpecially if ſhe is lookt 
on, as not perſiſting in that Act of Defection, the Cauſes 
that extorted it, being removed, but re- adhering, as be- 
fore the fatal Difficulty occurred, to what (if ſhe did do it) 
ſhe ſwerved from.” * | | 

2. But Firſt, He thinks that Point may juſtly be diſputed 
with her Enemies charging her, and the Oppoſition made 
to King Famer, niay be denyed to have been any Breach at 
all of the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience and Non Reſiſtance ; | 
which Doctrine ſet forth by Authority, was thus expreſt, 
That it is not Lawful upon any pretence whatſoever to take | 
| 8 againſt the King ; which taking up Arms againſt the | 

ing on any pretence whatſoever, thus declared by the | 
Church of England Unlawful, and to be renounced by Or- 
der of Law, tis certain can only deſign ; Hrſt, A Diſloyal | 
and Rebellious Reſiſtance, and Oppoſition. Secondly, It 
muſt deſign ſuch a Reſiſtance, as is inconſiſtent with their 
Duty and Oath of Allegiance, and not ſuch, as the neglect 
of involves them in the guilt of Perjury, by that Oath, and 
is a Breach of it, f 


Firſt, *Tis certain that the Reſiſtance declared Unlaw- ri 


fol by the Church of England, can only deſign a diſloyal, | 
rebellious, and ill- intended Reſiſtance; Paſſive Obedience muſt 
not deſtroy or interfere with Active, or be inconſiſtent with | 
Duty, No Man therefore ever thought it a Breach of the 
Duty of Paſive Obedience, and Non Reſiſtance, to bind the 
King in Fits, to hold him in Convulſions, to ſtop him Walk- | 
ing in his Sleep, from running out of a Window, or going 
deliriouſly ro Miſchief himſelf, or others; none ever thoughr 
it a breach of Non Reſiſt ance to Reſcue him out of the hands 
of Forreigners, profeſt Enemies of his Kingdom, chat were 
running away with him, and had ſtolen him from his Sub- 
je cts in Diſguiſe, and endeavouring to ferch him back again, | 
no other departure from the Doctrine of Nen Reſiſtance, he 
_ thinks was in the firſt Oppoſition made to King James, 
which had none of the marks of Diſloyal Oppoſition or 
Rebellion in it; which appears, 1, from the Characters 0 

the 


1 . 
the Perſons concern d; 2»dly, from their Intention and De- 
ſign, diſcovering it ſelf, 1, in their Behaviour as to means 


J uſed ; 2ndly, as to Ends attain'd, and Advantages made and 


taken. - 

4 Firſt, All Reſiſtance not being deſign'd Unlawful by 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, but Dilloyal and 
Rebellious Reſiſtance only, the beſt Rules of diſcerning ſuch 
Diſloyal Reſiſtance from what is otherwiſe, he conceives to 
be. Firf, The Characters of the Parties reſiſting, which in 
this caſe clearly ſhew the Reſiſtance made to King Fames, not 
to have been of the culpable kind, againſt the Doctrine of 


¶ Paſſive Obedience. For who were they that Reſiſted? Per- 


ſons of Rebellious Principles, of Republican Diſpoſitions, 


any of the reſtleſs or turbulent brood of Phanatical Bigots, 
or ſuch whom Inherited Prejudices had entail'd Diſaffection 


to the regal Family upon, from the late times, or whom 


J perſonal Grudges againſt him had given reaſon to ſuſpect of 


Malignancy ? No, I trow not; but the Members of that 


Church, whoſe then Principle and Profeſſion was rather 
Loyalty to a Fault, if poſſible ; ſuch, whoſe Profeſſion was 
not only Paſſve Obedience, but to whom the Preſervation of 
that Doctrine, or of Loyalty in its greateſt Height and Pu- 
, & rity, was amongſt the Cauſes of Oppoſition, viz. of that 


Law, that declared Refitance on no pretence Lawful, of that 
Church that profeſt Paſſive Obedience, that they might not be 


Forced into that Religion, that Patronizes King depoling 


Doctrines, and Rebellion; add to this, that they were not 
only Perſons of undoubred Loyal Principles, but his neareſt 
Relations, his beſt Friends, that had even expoſed themſelves 
by being [nſtrumental in bringing him to his Throne, toge- 
ther with thoſe, that had thrown up their Caps highelt, and 
made themſelves hoarſeſt, with Huzzaing at his Coronation ; 
a great many of which, even after he had thrown himſelf 
in Pet from his Throne, or thro' Exagitations of being e- 
villy Conſcious, and left it Vacant; yet out of Affection, 
or miſtaken Principle or ſenſe of former Obligation, ſtuck 
too, and {till (ſuch as are alive) ſtick ro the Shadow of his 


Fairly Loſt and Forfeited Title; none of which he ever yer 
| 8 3 hs | heard, 
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VOUTrT. 


niceſt 


med that of the Beſt fort, unleſs open Declaration, or unde- 


niable Conſequences of Behaviour, by Means uſed, or Ad- 


vantages made, prove it otherwiſe intended; bur choſe (till in 


this Caſe bear all the contrary Notes of Innocent, and Du- 
Rebellious Oppoſitions, with whatever 
Specious Pretences varniſht over at firſt a while, neceſlarily 2: 
betray themſelves in the progreſs of Behaviour, and Conſe- 


tiful Oppoſition, 


quences contrary to thoſe of the Oppoſers of King Fames; 


_ rebellious Reſiſtance from diſſoyal Principle, when thorow | 


Succeſs has made it time to lay aſide Diſguiſes, ſhows it ſelf, 
to have aim'd either at the Life of the Oppoſed, the Rights 
of his Prerogative def-ating his Poſterity, or the ſubverſion 
of the Lawtul Eſtabliſhment, and in the upſhot, fails not 
when 'tis in its Power, to add to its ſelf from the Spoils of 
Sovereignty, and its Fellow Subjects, and Deſolation of irs 
Country; bur nothing either of this, or che other known 
Properties of Rebellion, appear'd in this Tranſaction, but 
the contrary, to either change of Form of Government, or 
ſubverſion of Law, or alteration of Religion, or innovation 


in any of theſe, or Injury to the Crown or Royal Line, Was 


jought lor. The Crown, that King Fames threw up as it 
OLE, a ee 


/ 


heard repented of being engaged in putting a ſtop by Oppo- | 
lation to his Proceedings, however they diſagreed to the farther 
Conſequences ; or thought that firſt Oppoſition, an Act of 
unlawful Reſiſtance, or that they had ſinfully flinched from 
their Principle of Paſſive Obedience, by joy ning his other 
Friends in the deſign of ſtopping him in that unlawful Ca- 
reer, which the Philtres of the Whore of Babylon ſeſuiti- 
cally prepared, had bewitched him to drive on in her Fa- 
ur. He never underſtood that Arch-Biſhop Sancroft, or 
any other of the Non- complyers, that were privy and con- 
ſenting to the firſt Oppoſition, took it for a Violation of the 
part of the Churches Doctrine of Loyalty, and there 
needs no other Proof, that the firſt Oppoſition to King 
James was no contradiction to the Doctrine of Non Refs- | 
ſtance, than that jacobites themſelves clear it from ſo being, 
and thought themſelves ſo far innocently Engaged. Beſides, 
the Reſiſtance of ſuch Perſons ought certainly to be pteſu- 
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ers, put upon that Head they apprehended 


f 2 1 ) R 
were upon their Hands, they with all imaginable ſpeed clear'd 
their Hands of, and as far from deſigning Wrong to its Own- 


it next deſcend- 
ing rightfully to, without one Jewel took thence, or convert- 
ed to their own Uſe, but with Faithfulnels and Integrity, 
without other ad vantage made to themſelves, than it-and them- 
ſelves better ſecured from falling into wrong Hands. Is this like 
Rebellion without any of its Eſſentials? Or theſe Rebels with- 
out any part of the Character ? | | 
5. He thinks it therefore a very unjuſt Compariſon, be- 
tween the Rebellion againſt King Charles. the Firſt, and rhe 
Reſiſtance occaſioning the Revolution; the Temper of whoſe 
Heroes, are as different from that of thoſe Blood-hounds, as 
was his, that berray'd the beſt Mafter, from his, that could 
wiſh himſelt accurſed for his Countrymen ; and the nature of 
their Reſiſtance as different as that of thoſe, that ſaid, thou 
ſhalt go no more qut with ws to Battle, from that of theirs, 
that ſaid, we will not have this Man to Reign over us, ; 
6. Secondly, The Reſiſtance declared unlawful by the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, and Eſtabliſnt by Law, 
muſt deſign ſuch Reſiſtance only as was inconſiſtent with the 
Oath of Allegiance ; and Paſſive Obedience cannot be ſuch, 
as that Oarh obliges to the contradiction of, bur muſt be ſo 
underſtood as not to involve the Subject in the guilt of Per- 
jury by vertue of that Oath. Which granted, he conceives 
the Reſiſtance made to King James, could be no violation 
of the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience. The Form of the 
Oath of Allegiance (3 Fac. I.) is, That a Man will bear 
Faith and true Allegiance to His Majeſty, his Heirs and Suc- 
ceſſors, and Him, and Them, will Defend to the uttermoſt of 
bi Power. Again, as tis included in the Oath of Suprema- 
cy, *tis, That & Man will bear Faith and true Allegianc: to 
His or Her Majeſty, his lawful Heirs and Succeſſors. The 
Duty of Allegiance and Loyalty has here manifeſtly a double 
Object by the Law, relates not only to the preſent Poll flor 
of the Crown, but to his Lawful Heirs and Succeflors, in 
conjunction with him, and the Doctrine of Non Keſif ance, 
being to be underſtood conſiſtently with theſe Oaths, which 
were the Churches Eſtabliſht definition of true Loyalty, can 


. 
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ſignify Obedience, no farther Active or Paſſive towards the 


preſent Poſſeſſor of the Crown, than is conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of its deſcent to the Lawful Heir and Succeflor ; which 


the Subject was put under by the ſame Sacred Tyes of his Oath 


of Allegiance, of actually maintaining, at the ſame time, as 
of obeying the preſent Soveraign : and was no leſs diſloyal- 


ly Perjured by that Oath, by ſuch Paſſive Obedience, as yield- 
ed to the defeating the Lawful Succeſſor, tho by the King | 


himfelf, than if in his Faveur by premature addiction, he 


ſhould wrongfully have withdrawn his Lawful Obedience | 


from him, True Loyalty according to the Oath. obliging 
ro oppoſe and withſtand all Attempts, tho of the King him- 
ſelf in Wrong to the Lawful Succeſſion, as much as to Obey 
him Actively or Paſſively in all other things ; for the meaning 


of the Oath, he takes to be not only this, you ſhall be Faith- *' 
ful to the King now, and to his Succeſſors hereafter when | 
they ſhall come to Reign, maintain him now and them then, 

but you ſhall perform all Acts of Obedience to him, fo far 
as ſhall be without Prejudice to them, you ſhall do your beſt | 


to preſerve the Crown intire to them that you think it next 
belongs to, againſt all Pretenders whatſoever, tho impoſed 


by the King himſelf, not excepted, whom you ſhall Swear © 


in this caſe as much to contradict, as elſewhere not to do it; 
and the Reſiſtance of King James being in defenſe of a true 
Heir, whom he was putting by, againſt a ſpurious ſer up; 
at leaſt of an unqueſtion'd one, and univerſally agreed to, 
againſt as univerſally a ſuſpected and disbelieved, was fo far 
from being a breach of the Duty of Paſſive Obedience, thar 
it was an act of ſtrict Loyalty, purſuant ro Paſſive Obedience, 


ſo underſtood, as not to involve the Kingdom in unavoidable 


Perjury by their Oath of Allegiance. In a Monarchy as ours 
is, Legally not Arbitrarily Succeſſive, tis neceſſary it ſhould 


thus, as well to ſecure the Form of Government it ſelf, 


by a preventive care, againſt Impoſition, and Alteration, and 
laying in due time proſpective Obligations, and tempering 


preſent Duty with the care of Succeſſion, as becauſe the Crown 


being as a divinely entail'd Eſtate, in which the preſent Poſ- 
ſeflor is but Tenant for Life, the Reverſioner has, before he 
eomes to its actual Enjoyment, fuch a preſent Right in being, 
. ' 2. * . | : : a8 
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as makes him the proper Object of Duty and Juſtice, as well 
as the regnant Soveraign himſelf ; and makes Paſſive Obedi- 
ence in his wrong, actual Injuſtice, if not legal Treaſon in 
the Subject; and entitles him to all the Rights of its De- 
fence ; and Paſſive Obedience ſeems to be narrower under a 
Succeſſive, than EleQtive Monarchy , where, the indefinite 
Succeſſion creates no ſuch Limitation, and is leſs Abſolute 
than what is due to the Supreme Power under any other 
Form. If the Form of ſucceſſional Monarchical Govern- 
ment be by divine Inſtitution , and the irreſiſtibility of the 
Supreme by divine Command, ?tis plain that the Command 
being comprehended in the Inſtitution of the ſubordinate Du- 
ty, to be practiced conſiſtently with the ſafety of the Inſtitu- 
tion it ſelf. 1 25 | Lies 

7. Bur ſuppoſing the worſt, (which he thinks need 
not be ſuppoſed ) that Principle was ſtrein'd too far by the 
Oppoſition that produced the Revolution, he thinks, that 
thoſe that drove the Nation to it, have the greater Sin, and 
have, beſide what they ſuffer d, what guilt there was chiefly 
lying at their Door, and that Extremity will every way bet- 
ter bear it, than making a Vertue of the Neceſſity, by doubt- 
ful Vindication. If a Man have by a Lie, or indirect Act, 
ſaved , together with his Life, all that is near and dear to 
him in the World, is not-ingenuous Confeſſion much better, 
then to write a Book to prove Lying Lawful? And accord- 

ingly reſolve to Lye all his life afterwards? And as no one 
can be ſo Fooliſh, as to think a Man that had fo deliver'd 


fa 

> | himſelf, obliged to renew the Tragical Scene, by ſending a- 
ce, gain for the Cur Throats, to hold again the Inſtruments of 
le Execution to his Throat, to recall in that poſture his il|-ſpdke 
we | Word ; fo. is he far from apprehending any need there is, or 
d agreeing that ſuch a receſſion from Principle, ſuppoſed and 
4 acknowledged, or the Nations re-advowing it again, implyes 
d in it any Obligation to put themſelves ia the ſame deplora- 
7 ble Circumſtances from which they have, however unlawful- 
'K ly, freed themſelves, or preſumptuouſly throw themſelves inte 
L the lame Temptation, wherein Nature betray'd Principle, not 

. unlikely to act over the ſame Weak part again, For, 
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"8 "Tho? it is not Lawful to do Evil that Good may 
come of it, yet the Evil being done, never again to be un- 
done, and the Good eventually come of it, the Rule turns 
it ſelf on the other (ide, and the Good that it was againſt 
procuring before, it now forbids for the ſame reaſon to be 
thrown up again, for to part with a Good, if not of Na- 
ture or Fortune, but Moral and Spiritual, is to do an Evil, 
and to break the Rule back again, more culpably than at 
firſt. And tho? the Nation's Caſe, were ſuppoſed that of a 
Polleflor mala fide, of the conſequent Happineſſes of the 
Revolution, yet it can't be bound ro Reſtitution, as any part 
of Penitence, for no Man can think, that tho' the Nation 
did indeed Wrong King James, yet ſince God's Providence 
has turn'd the Nation's Sin to his Glory, and made it the 
Foundation of its future and preſent Happineſs, by the pre- 
ſervation of Truth, and Faith , of his Religion, and the 
eſſentials to Salvation amongſt us, but that the Conſervati- 
cn of theſe, is become a Duty of more importance, than 
3 the Wrong, were it real; or that the Naughtineſs 
of the means, makes the enjoy ment of the Bleſſings ſprung 
from them, unlawful to be W ee in; or that any ſuch 
reparation of the pretended Wrong can be a Duty, that 
more than implies in it a Reſignation of them, and an In- 
troduction of their Contraries. If the Nation did Sin, and 
our of that fin God has eventually brought forth a body of 
E ſtabliſht Happineſs, muſt the good work of Providence be 
undone to Poſterity, becauſe the fault of ſome of their Fa- 
thers gave Heaven the occaſion, the vigorous Preſervation, 


and rhankful Enjoyment of the Good, is the beſt attonement 


for the Evil, in things not falling ander the Law of Reſtitu- 
tion. As when perſonal Redreſs muſt prove a national Cala- 
miry, and actual Reſtitution, were it poſſible, can't be made 
without much greater Evils, where inſuperable Impediments, 
moral, natural, and political, are in the way, the Duty of 
|2cſtitution ceaſes 3 which yet he conceives the Community 
to have ſtrictly made, having detain'd nothing belonging to 
the Crown in their hands, but what was pur immediately 
| Lito the hands of thoſe, ro whom they judged it ne 

3 | | | pertain ; 


xt to ap- 


(85 | 
pertain; ſhowing integrity of Intention, whatever obliqui- 
b Weir talght be in the Act. eg AL "hens 
9. And Laſtly, Allowing all the Guile hypothetically 
confelt, which the Enemies of the Revolution think it fo 
conſiderable à point gain d to have the means that produced 
it ſtand Blackned withal, yet he does not apprehend, how 
this Reflection on its accidental Caufe, ſhould taint, or affe& 
the preſent Conſtitution, ſo as to make it unlawful to be com- 
plyed withal , whoſe Juſtification does not depend on the 
rightſulneſs of the firſt Oppolition as its Foundation, but on 
the Abdication, that has no neceſſary Connexion at all with 
that Oppoſition. Or why Her Majelty's Title and Right to 


the Crown, ſhould ſtand or fall by the Subjects Behaviour 


to King James; whoſe Oppolition , whether it was Right 


or Wrong, makes her Title neither Better nor Worſe, Gince' | | 


ſhe does not claim from it. And whether they, to whoſe 
Oppoſition of King Fames the Nation is Indebted for quit- 
ting the Crown, did what they ought, .or what they ought 
not, the is either way, no leſs rightfully QUEEN; her 
Title being right of Inheritance fairly adjudged, which, not 
the ſuppoſed invalidity of the Abdication it ſelf, can invali- 
date, as under the next Head he thinks will appear. 


| >a _ — 
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CHAP... III. 
The ABDICATION. 


/ 


1. T HE beginning of the Revolution in the Op- 

- £4 poſition to King James, being thus clear from 

the violation of the Eſtabliſht Doctrine of Non Reſiſtance, or 
if it were not the re · adhering to that Doctrine privately, or 
publickly, being neither diſhonourable nor any way injuri- 

ous, either to Her Majeſty's Title, or the Eſtabliſhment, 
which that Oppoſition, from whatever Prineiple made, does 
not affect the Juſtice of, he proceeds now to the farther pro- 

 greſs and completion of the Revolution, by what that Op- 
polition accidentally produced, wiz. the Abdication, which 

x | y became 
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ay 


became the Foundation of the Nation's future proceed- 


ing, and is its publickly declared and eſtabliſt Vindica- 
tion of itſelf, for quitting their Allegiance to King James, 
and transferring it to thoſe that Succeeded him, on which de- 
pended the Righifulneſ of Queen Mary and King William's 
Title during bis life time; in order to ſee, how far this part 
of the Revolution is built on the Ruins of Paſſive Obedience, 
or whether that Doctrine is inconſiſtent with, or any way 
weakens the Juſtice, and defenſe of the Abdication ; 

2. Accordingly with all juſt Submiſſion , he offers the 
following Illuſtration of the Argument of Abdication, and 
his Country's Vindication by it, the force and ſtrength of 
which Argument of Abdication, and conſequently the Juſtice 
of the whole Revolution, he takes to ariſe from and depend 
upon the truth of theſe two Propoſitions. | 


Firſt, That Subjects have a natural Right to judge and 
diſtinguiſh for themſelves who are their True and Lawful 


Soveraigns.' _ : 3 | 
Secondly, That this Right was fairly and duly exerciſed 
with reſpeQ to King James. 


3. Firſt, Subjects have a Right to judge and diſtinguiſh 
for themſelves who are their True and Lawful Soveraigns. 
This he thinks to be an undeniable and ſelf-evident Princi- 
ple, that if Men are to obey one Perſon only and not another, 
they muſt have a right to Judge which rhat Perſon is, for 
Who elſe ſhould do it? Either ſome Perſons without the Com- 
munity muſt do this, or the King himſelf, or the Members of 
the Community; 1/, no other Community or Perſons with- 
out the Body can do it, for that is inconſiſtent with a King- 
__ independency, leaving their Crown to Foreign diſ- 
poſa 1 8 SH 
ey And Secondly, certainly neither our Kings nor any 
others (as no Man eught )) are judges of their own Right 
in their own Cauſe, farther than as to private Conſcience to 
themſelves, but not as to any Obligation to the Subjects, nor 
are Judges either of their Perſons, that they are the Perſons 
that they paſs for, or the Iſſue of ſuch Parents, but mult take 
F | themſelves 
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themſelves upon the ſame truſt, that the generality of Sub- 


jets do them from others; nor of their natural Rights and 
Titles, that being the Iſſue of ſuch Perſons, they ought to 
Reigh before other Competitors, or of their Legal ones, by 
coming within thoſe Conditions, which either the Law of 
Nature makes neceſſary, or the Conſent of Parties have made 
part of the Evidence to attend their natural Rights, and to 
ſhow them Genune. . 

"Tis not enough for a Ki 


ng to declare himſelf ſo; as the 


Bully Pope once did, that whipt on the Triple Crown, and 


ſaid I am Pope, or if he did, Subjects are not bound to take his 
word for it, for then we ſhould not want for Kings and 
ueens. | | 
Wo has any King any more Right to declare his natural 
Heir or Succeſſor, which when done, is but ſtill a Recom- 
mendation to the Judgments of Subjects to gain their con- 
viction, and cannot be definitive, till either after-afſent has 
made it ſo, or Pre- contract, or Arbitrary and Irrefiſtible Force 
awd them into acquieſcence. 

5. And Thirdly, none but Subjects themſelves, every one 
for himſelf muſt determine which is that Perſon therefore, 
whom the Laws whether of God or Nature have made it his 
Duty to Obey, all other Mens Judgments, Opinions, De- 
clarations, and Reſolutions whatſoever, bear but the nature 
of Evidence to a Man in the Caſe, for it muſt till be from 
an Act of Judgment form'd on Conviction in himſelf, that 
muſt confirm him a Subject, and another his Soveraign. For 


Men muſt Obey thoſe that they and not others for them think 


to be truly their Soveraigns, and pay the Duty of Obedience 
to them whoſe due they believe in Conſcience that it is, from 
which belief there can lye no Appeal. | 

_ Unleſs this were ſo there could be no difference between 
Loyalty and Rebellion, for how ſhould a Man be Loyal, 
that is true to his Right Prince, unleſs he firſt has a Right to 


judge which is He? Or how ſhould Men maintain the Suc» 


ceſſion without a Right of Determining which is the Suc- 
ceflor ? Every Man's Conſcience is the Rule in this as other 
Duties, a Man cannot be obliged to pay that Duty to one 
which he thinks another's due. | 
C 6. Every 
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6. Every. Man therefore being Judge of his own Duty» 
becomes alſo neceſſarily Judge of his Soveraign's Tl, . 


cauſe King and Subject being Relatives, one cannot Judge of 


the one, without doing the like alſo of the ether, he that has 
a Right to make himſelf a Subject, muſt have one to make 


another a King, and being Judge of his own Duty, in ef- 

fe& and conſequence determines whoſe Right it is to Reign. 
7. This Right of the Community and all and every one 

of its Members, to Judge for themſelves Who is their Head, is 


not a Right of Superiority, as arguing any derivation of Go- 


vernment from thera originally, but follows the Divine Right 
of Government already inſtituted, and Heads already ap- 
pointed and ſuppoſed. 17 
It ariſes not from any Contract Original or other, ſince 
without Contract they muſt enjoy ir, and no Contract can 
alienate it. X AER. 

Tis not an Act of Conveyance of any Power, but proceeds 
from acknowledgment of it already ſomewhere Seated. 


Tis not a Right of Election or Defignation of Perſons to 


Rule but of fixing and barely diſcerning them fo deſign' d 
and Elected, - grounded on natural Neceſſity as there is no 
other way to become Subjects, but by determining to whom 
they are ſo, according to the Law of Nature in all Re- 
latives, in which each part of the relation muſt be allow'd 
a Right of diſtinguiſhing the other before the mutual ob- 
ligation to Duty between them can commence, the ac- 
knowledgment of which, from pre-ſuppoſed Conviction, gives 
a beginning to Duty, on that (ide tis made. 


8. It no more makes the Kingdom Elective than a Ten- 55 


ant's Right of diſtinguiſhing his Landlord leaves him free to 
pay his Rent to whom he will, no more, than in other na- 
tural Relatives, the inferior part of the Relations Right to 


know and be convinc'd of the other, makes Fathers, Hugs 


bands, and Maſters EleCtive. 75 | 

9. Tho' God himſelf ſhauld not only determine the Sug- 
ceſſion, but tories quoties name the very Perſon ro Reign, 
yet unleſs he miraculouſly ſubjected both the Nomination and 
Perſon named to every Man's preſent ſenſes, the Right of de- 
rermining and diſtinguiſhing both the one and the other 
would remain to them. 10. To 


0 
1 
1 
1 
| 
; 

| 


| . | 

10. o deny Men this Right, is denying tnem the uſs 
of their Senſes, and exerciſe of their Reaſon; tis to Unchri- 
ſtian, to Unman, indeed to Unbeaſt them the wrong way, for 

Beaſts themſelves pretend to ſo much of this Right, thar they 
do not perform the Offices of Subjection, which is their Loy- 
alty, without a ſenſe of diſtinction, nor wholly ſurrender them- 
ſelves to Forreign or Arbitrary Direction, but according to their 
apprehenſions of the Objects Right to it, are Dutiful or Re- 
aer 

11. 8 Jacobites and whoever diſſent from the Conſtitution 
go upon this Principle, and no leſs try King James Right 
at their own Bar, than thoſe they Condemn for diſown- 
ing him, and by their own Plea they juſtify the Nation, tho? 
miſtaken, tho their Plea cannot do themſelves the ſame Ser- 
Vice. 

12. Thus far therefore all muſt agree that Subjects have 
a Right of Judging who is their true and rightful Soveraign, 
and all rhe diſpute is therefore about the mode of exerciſing 
this Right, upon which both the Right of Soveraigns, and 
the Peace, Order, and Happineſs of the Community depends, 
and ' tis here the miſtake lyes, that is ſo fatal. For, 

13. Tho''tis every Members undoubted Right, and e- 
very one muſt fo far exerciſe it as to be his own AQ, yet in 
Communities of the firſt magnitude, of ſuch vaſt fiz-, as 
Kingdoms and Empires, tis impoſſible it ſhould be exerciſed by 
every one, in the natural Simplieity of the Act, without 
the utmoſt Inconveniences; for who ſees not, what the ex- 
erciſe of this Right, by an infinite variety of incompetent 
Judges, muſt come too? And what unavoidable Calamities 
mult attend an Empire, the Fundamental of. whoſe Peace 
is built on ſuch a piece of diſtractions, Since a Kingdom's 
Peace ariles from being United under one Head, which Uni- 
ty can only ariſe from an uniform Judgment of the Mem- 
bers, and agreement in their determination about that Head, 
the care of every Conſtitution ought to be, to reconcile the 
'exerciſe of this Right of the Members, with the ends of 
Government, as well by aſcertaining the Evidence upon which 
the Judgment is to be form'd, as the Judgment upon ir, by 
ſuch an cxpedienr, as leaving it every Man's proper Act, may 
| oring 
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bring it to K happy Iſſue, which tis the mutual Intereſt botk 
of the Head, and Body, to have, both Eſtabliſht, and well 


known and inculcated; the want, orat leaſt the ignorance 
of which Expedient, he conceives to have occaſion d in- 
numerable Evils, to have been that, which cheefly has bath 
—— and adulterated Monarchical Lines of Succeſſion, and 

onarchieal Government it ſelf, by running it firſt, into Ele- 
Rive, from which a random gay 1c] dare p exerciſed by 
all the Members, concerning a Perſon, and Title, they 
know nothing of, little differing , eaſily depraved it ſelf 
into it; and from thence, by a no leſs eaſy and almoſt 
natural degeneracy down to Republicaniſm; from an 
Elective Kingdom to which , tis but one natural ſtep, 
for what more natural, then for Men, left free to chooſe 
the Subject of Dominion, to chooſe themſelves. The great 
advantage of Succeſſional Monarchy, above the other forms 
of Government, is loſt, which is, its having a fixt and de- 
termin'd Head, if the exerciſe of the Members Right of 
diſtinguiſhing of him, expoſe the Community, to the ſame 
danger of Diviſion and Diſtraction of knowing which is 
He, as if no ſuch determination were made. 

14. Some Political Expedient is therefore abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to reduce this natural inſeperable Right of every Sub- 
ject, judging who is his Soveraign, to be practicable with to- 
lerable convenience, ſo he knows no method fo capable of hav- 
ing it done by, as Repreſentation, where 'tis the Members 
happineſs to have their Conſtitution allow ir, which is the next 
thing to every ones exerciling it in their proper Perſons, 


15. And he thinks there is no doubt to be made, but tis 


amongſt thoſe things in our Conſtitution, which the Repre- 
ſentatives are to do for rhe Members, whoie Determination 
concerning the Rights either of the preſent Poſleflor of the 
Crown, or the Succeſſion he looks on as the Act of every 
Man and his Right of Judgment exerciſed, and executed 
for him and by him, in his Name and by his Conſent. | 
16. The end of repreſentation, being to do all ſuch 
things for the Body, which every Member having a Right 
to do for themſelves, yet perſonally cannot, muſt have the 


exercile of this Right included, which as it is of the laſt Im- 


portance, 


F 2 „ 


( 3x ) 
wins: , bis els than any other capable p of Perſonal dic 


n looks upon this Right of the Subjects derermit 
ning their Soveraign, to be the very firſt Article of Repreſen- 
tative Truſt, which makes all the reſt of the Convey- 
ance; and that whatever elſc either in Legiſlation, or othor- 
wiſe, by removing the Impediments of the derivation of the 
advantages of Government down to the Body, or convey- 


ing the diſcharges of Duty up to the Supreme Adminiſtrator 


from them, they tranſact with him, is all built upon the firſt 

ſuppoſed Truſt of diſtinguiſhing the Object of Application; 
as to whom, if there be admitted a poſſibility of Error Per- 
ſon'd in them, and a laſt reſort of Judgment beyond theirs, 
reſting in every one of the Members that fend them, verily 
all they do becomes precarious, and every one has a right to 


reſcind every Law they make. 


18, Hetakes Repreſentation to be the only Method by 
which the Members of his Country's Conſtitution can do any 
Political Act, which, being without Limitation, extends it 
{elf to whatever relates to each Member in his Political Capa- 
city, of which number of things, the determination of the 
Head is certainly the moſt material Point, and conſequently, 
whatever the Repreſentatives of all thoſe of the Communi- 
ty, whom being of a ſuperior Order does not Privilege per- 
ſonally to do it for themſelves, fairly determine, concernin 
the Rightfulneſs of the Soveraign, who is ſo, to be conclu- 
ding to the Repreſented, and their own Political Judgment, as 
much as the Perſonal Judgment of thoſe for themſelves that 
have Privilege, is theirs that which whoever denies, he thinks 
Undermines the whole Parliamentary Truſt, and diſſolves the 
very Conſtitution. | 95 
19. And the Legiſlatures Enacting it to be High Trea- 
ſon therefore for any Man to deny, that the Soveraign, to- 


gether with the Parliament, have Power to determine the 


Succeſſion, is even Modeſtly within Reaſon, ſince Subjects 
themſelves alone can, nay cannot help doing it, but muſt, 
it they do it not by Repreſentation, do it a much worſe 
way; which takes off that which ſeems otherwiſe an Ob- 
jection, that the Subiect being thus concluded by their Re- 


preſentatives, 


_ | 
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preſentatives, expoſes the .Royal Line to Injuſtice; themſelves + 
| 2 making the Kingdom too much like Elective, — 
by leaving it to the Parliament, as it were to chooſe whom 
they pleaſe to Reign; ſince tis but the ſame Act, that neceſ- be 
} ſarily muſt be done by every Man, to maintain the'Succefit- 
| on, Rightfully , more regularly perform d; by a way, by 
q which both the Regel Family may promiſe itſelf more Right, Go 
| and the People, more Peace. ' . %o en 
1 20. The more Sacred the Duty of Loyalty is, the ſtri- 
lf Qtr Ties God has put Subjects under, to adhere to thoſe, to 
i! whom the Throne by the Law of God and Nature belongs, 
the more Conſcience is concern'd to ſee it is ſo, and pay Duty 

a accordingly, the more are they obliged to take that way of 

Determination, as the moſt agreeable to the Divine Will, 
which from the beſt means of Information, is the likelyeſt to 
be the beſt direction of Practice. 
21. To ſuppoſe Chriſtianity not to allow Men this Po- 
litical way of exerciſing their Right of- judging of the Ob- 
ject of their Civil Obedience, or to oblige them to Duty in 
contradiQien to it, repreſentatively exerciſed, is to ſuppoſe 
the Goſpel an Enemy to Civil Society, and Chriſtians as ſuch 
the worſt of Subjects, as being to be made ſuch, only that 
way, Which *tis impoſſible they ſhould, with any convenience, 
and incapable of conſenting to that, which is the ſureſt Foun- 
dation of true Loyalty. _ $363 365-5; 1 | 

22. The moſt conſiderable Objections that ſeem to lye 
againſt the determination of the Soveraign this Repreſenta- 
tive way in his Country, are, x 47015 


Firſt, That by his Country's Conſtitution, in which all 
Repreſentative Acts depend on the Soveraign already Eſta- 
bliſlit, and agreed too, the exerciſe of this Right repreſen- 
_ tatively , comes too late, when the Work is done and 
over. | 5 racer? | 
'- Secondly, That tis not a preſent Method, to which the 
Members, when there is occaſion, can have recourſe, de- 
pending on the Soveraigns, not their Pleaſure, and conſe- 
quently being fo ill provided for, ſeems. not deſign'd by the 
Nature of the Conſtitution. 18 4 | 
2 2 


C 


= 


| . 
To which he Anſwers, Tf, that the Conſtitutional Im- 
pediments of the exerciſe of the Right Repreſentatively, is 
no Argument againſt the Validity of the Judgment, when 
notwithſtanding thoſe Impediments it is fo exerciſed, it may 
bei true Method tho? hard to be come at. 


- "Secondly, That the want of due recourſe Occaſionally to 


ir has proceeded from Order of Nature in the Inſtitution of 
Governrent, ang not any poſitive State Intendment ; from 


deſert, and not from defign. 
13. He thinks that the want of recourſe does well ſhow in- 
deed, that Governours are not Originally of the Communities 


providing for themſelves, but of Nature's Providing for them; 
had Governours been of theMembers firſt making, Parliaments 
muſt of courſe have called Kings, and not King s Parliaments, 


and asthe Peoples Acknowledgments muſt have been theFoun- 


darion of Title; and have preceded, not come after ir; firſt ſup- 
poſed under the notion of Aſſent, atid Recognition, ſo is it not 
eaſy to imagine, that People making their own Terms of Go- 


vernment, and Governours, ſhould be fo ill Contrivers for them- 


ſelves, as to leave themſelves without ſetled means of Recourle, 
to do-that, which all depended upon nor provide for that, 
which was ſo obvious, that they could not look forward, bur 
they muſt fee happening, viz. Competition obour the Righr 
of Soveraignty, by Eſtabliſhing meansof Politically exercifing 
their reſerved Right of Deciſion in caſe of diſpute. . 

24. But the natural Ocigine of Government makes this 
Defe& eaſy to be accounted for, if we conſider that in the 
Infancies of Government, whilſt Societies were not much 
advanced beyond Families, nor Policy beyond ceconomy , 
and ſo long as Titles were yet ſhort and clear, and Monar- 
chies not yet much clogged with Conditions, every Man per- 
ſonally exerciſing his own Right of diſtinguiſhing his S0 
veraign,as Children do their Fathers, tis eaſy to conceive, how 
in the Pfogreſſcs of Communities fo begun, when Multiply - 
ing Poſterity, and other increaſes, had raiſed the Seminaries, 


into ſuch Bodies, in which all the Members could no longer 


as at firſt have perfonal Knowledge of. or Communication 
eth the Head, but the generality muſt owe their Convicti - 
on of any ones Right to be ſo, to Forr-ign Teſtimony, and 
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conſequently the expedient ofRepreſentation neceſſary to be made 
uſe of; tis eaſy, he thinks, to conceive, how (not aware of th 
being grown to a ſe wherein Nature's Proviſion for kno 
their rightful Soveraign was no longer to be practiced her way, 
but that ſhe had left them to do it that way by others which was 
now moſt expedient,) they muſt Inſenſibly lye under the diſadvan- 


tage of being unprovided of Eſtabliſht Means of Recourſe to it, 


and as they might not Preſently ſpy the Defect, ſo they might 


labour under it, till fatal Occaſion taught them the danger of 
it, and happy Opportunity made them capable of Remedy ing it. 

25. The doing of which by the Legiſlature, he thinks 
Matter worthy of Congratulation to his Country, who 
have removed the Impediment from the firſt Objection, 


by the proviſional determination of the Hereditary , Succeſli- 


onal part of Right, by the Statutes of Limitation of the 
Crown, and declaring the Right to it for ſeveral turns for- 


ward ; which fo neceſſary a Method and Preventive of 


Civil Diſcord, as he wonders that it has not been always 


practiced , ſo he Wiſhes, that the Kingdom may never again a 


want hereafter as often as the Authoritatively declared 
Succeſſion draws towards an end, and that they may have 
ſtil] in due time, before the promulged Entail is run out, both 
the Lines and Perſons Legiflatively ſetled for ſeveral turns 
ſtill in Store, the want of which he is perſuaded has been the 
occaſion of great Calamities. 

26. The [mpediment from the Second Objection they have 
took off by theencreaſe of the Right of Recourſe, by the ſer- 
led frequency of Parliaments in general, and particularly, by 
their mcering of courſe upon the Grand foreſeen Emergency. 

27. And his Country being thus diſpoſed and prepared 
to admit the proper, that is political Exerciſe of the Right of 
Subjects to diſtinguiſh their Soveraign as ſociable Creatures 
ſhould, in a Regular and judiciary way, by Repreſentatives, 
he Wiſhes may hereafter, when Providence gives occaſions 
(which he Wiſhes may be few) always practice it, only 
convinced of the Errour of that miſtaken Principle, that e- 
very Subject muſt judge of what, not One in Ten knows any 
thing of, and is bound to follow his own Wiſe Judgment 
only who is his Soyeraign, Which whilſt Loyalty makes its 

Foundation 
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Foundation, Loyalty will breed more more Diſcord then pan 2 


on itſelf, and good Subjects from good Conſcience do che 
Royal Line as much wrong and the Commonwealth more 
damage by conſcientious Turbulency, than bad ones, which 
leads him to the ſecond Thing propoſed that is, 

28. Secondly, This Right was fairly and duly exerciſed 
with reſpe& to King Tamer. 

Subjects have a neceſſary Inſeperable Right of determining 
who is truly their Soveraign, at Right in ſuch an Empire as 
the Brittiſh is no way practicable but polirically by Repre- 
ſentatives, thoſe Repreſentatives choſen by the acknowledged 
Principals, and acknowledged by them accordingly exerciſed 
it, and adjudged the Relation berween him and them as King 
and Subject to be ceaſed, and that that Obedience which had 
been due to him was become due to another, to whom in good 
Conſcience they ought to Transfer it during his Lite as much 
as if he had been Naturally Dead. 

29. This Right of the Subject muſt comprehend in ir, 
the Right of Judging of the ſeveral ways, both Legal and 


Natural, on which the Tenure of the Crown depends. 


30. Now whatever diſputes there may be about the Le- 
gal Conditions that the Crown, has for the Co nmunties good, 
condeſcended to ſubject its Original Freedom to, or what- 
ever the Stared legal Terms by Articling with the Subject ic 
has bound up itſelf to be Temper'd withal, yet there can be 
no diſpute about thoſe natural Terms, that all Crowns how- 
ever Arbitrary muſt be taken and held according. to; he 
thinks no Man ought to be compelled to Reign (how much 
ſoever it may be his Right) againſt his will, nor longer 
than he will himſelf, and whatever natural Right he has to 
Reign, he has as natural a one not to be forced to it, and as 
none ought to be King without Conſent and formal tokens of 
Acceptance, but may foregoe his Right, fo neither ought they 
to continue ſuch after Volentary Renunciation, either by ex- 
plicit and formal Act of Reſignation, by Conſent of Partics, , 
or by Implicit and conſequential by Abdication, and cho 
King James, could not have fail'd of Succeſs by the fo mer 
method of quitting the Crown by Reſignation, by the r ady 
Aſſent of his Subjects upon his Pleaſure ſignified, yet he made 
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choice of the latter Abdication, doing thoſe Acts which thoſe 


which the Nation has moſt reaſon to believe, and to be guided by 
their Authority, Corroborated by the Judgment of ſuch, who, 
for their known Abilities, are to be preſumed beſt to underſtand 
both the legal and natural Conditions of the Crown's Tenure, 
upon mature Examination declared to amount to, and to be a 
Voluntary Renunciation and could be Interpreted no leſs than 
an actual quitting and giving up the Crown and Government, 
at a juncture, when the Neceſſities as well of his Subjects as his own 
Affairs, made his demonſtration tothe contrary moſt requiſite. 

31. And as there is no doubt but what he did, fairly a- 
mounted in ſtrict and impartial Conſtruction to Abdication, 
fo his Treatment of his Subjects had not been ſuch , as 
had put them under any obligation of Evading, or leflening 
the Force of his Acts making it ſo, or ſeeking Extenua- 
ting Circumſtances in his Favour to make it otherwiſe, or 
not taking it in the moft Rigorous Acceptarions of Juſtice, | 
fairly to Free themſelves from Him; if it were but Abdication 
in itſelf, and were fo to them, they had all the reaſon in the 
World to bleſs the Occaſion given, and lay hold on't, without 
{tzying to Reconcile him to it, or making Abatements of its 


Nature from conjectiꝭ ral Conſiderations with what Mind and 3 


Intention he moſt probably did what Amounted to it. 

32. An Abdication once made, tho? but for a moment, | 
and with deſign of Reſumption and Return, is Irrevocable, | 
and rhe poſſeſſion of the Crown once loſt, can never again | 
admit of Right of Recovery, without breaking the Laws of 
Succeſſion, and offering moſt unnatural Violence to the 
Conſtitution, without Injury, nay downright Diſloyalty and 
Rebellion againſt thoſe who Succeed, for the Succeſſion being 
a perpetual and uninterrupted Deſcent, admitting no vacui- 
ties but the next v ucceſſor becoming immediate Poſſeſſor from 
the Moment of Ceſlation of his Fredeceflors Reign, admits of 
no retrograde moves, Without inverting the whole Order of 
its Nature, and Abdication once letting him in, that is to come 
after, and giving him Poſſeſſion, looks no more backward, 
but extinguilhes utterly the perſonal Right of the Abdicated, 
till ſtreams run backward and Blood deicending upward from 
Sen to Father, makes lnhcritances take that courſe, 
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33. The Conſciences of the Repreſented are no ways 
concern d in the merits of the Cauſe, nor are they bound by 
any neceſſity of Duty, ſo much as to examine into the truth 
of Facts, or upon ſuch Examination to act as things ap- 

to them, but quite contrary, tho they are not ſatisfyed 
in their Minds that King James had Right done him; nay, 
tho? they are ſatisfyed and convinced that he had Wrong 
done him, and was and ought to have continued King after 
he was ſuppoſed Abdicate, yet are they bound in Conſci- 
ence to act contrary to that their own Private Knowledge 
and Conviction, which is not their Rule to go by in the 
caſe, The Injuſtice ( if any were done) lighting perſonal- 
ly upon the Repreſentatives only, and immediate Actors, in 
the Convention firſt, and Parliament after wards. 

34. Firſt, If their were no Errour committed either in 
the Judgment or matter of Fact, then all is well of courſe; 
35. Secondly, If the Repreſentatives ated but with In- 
tegrity , and did according to the beſt of their Skill and 
Judgments, but were miſtaken, in thinking King Fames to 
be no longer their King when he ought to have been fo, 
and to have no right to their Obedience when he really had, 
they are equally blameleſs, for would any Man have them 
be his Subjects, they thought not to be their King, or not 
be His that they thought was fo, then had they been right. 
Rebels. 

36 Thirdly, Tho King James was neither Abdicite, 
nor they yet thought ſo (if fo Barbarous a Thing can be. 
ſuppoſed ) and the Subjects both ſaw the Prevarication, and 
were themſelves of the ſame mind with them yer ſtill are 
they no leſs bound in Conſcience by tbe duty of Loyalty to 
maintain the ever · ſuppoſed falſe Determination. 

37. Becauiè, it being their own Political Act, 'tis the 
Form of it that is every Man's Judgment , and that which 
Conſcience is therefore to follow, and obliged by, and nor 
the matter or ſpecialities of the Caſe ; the Equity and iniqui- 
ty of it, is not to be meaſured by the ſame Standard, as if 
x were his own Act naturally executed, but the Juitice of it 
takes a new Object, is no longer agreeablene!s of the deter- 
mination to the truth of Fact, and rectitude according to 
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natural equity of Proportion and obſervance of Equality 
with reſpect to the Matter in hand; but the Object of it is 
the publick Good, by general Juſtice propoſed to be done, 
and procured by that Method and Form; from which what» 
ever determination proceeds, however in itſelf Erroneous or 


I yet binds to follow it, like an Erroneous Con- 
ence. 50 

38. A Man is obliged to render to every other Man his 
due, as well as to his Prince, to all his Fellow Members of 
Society, as well as the Head, yet no Man thinks himſelf 
bound in Conſcience to back his private Convictions againſt 
the miſtaken or corrupt deciſions of the Law, or makes a 
ſcruple ro pay thoſe Dues to one whoſe Title-publick form 


confirms, tho? to his certain knowledge another's Title to 


them is much better, nor thinks it Sin in him to deny them 


to thoſe, from whom legal Verdict has adjudged them, and be 
inſtrumentally accerſary of putting them into their Hands, to 
whom private Conſcience teſtifies them not to belong. The 
Church and State could never concorporate, nor good Con- 
ſcience conſiſt wica Political Adminiſtration, did God oblige 
Men to oppoſe ſpecial Juſtice ro publick Form, and their 
private beliefs of Right and Wrong, to their own Politick 
ones duly exerciſed on proper Matter. WE Rep 

39. Tis a very unhappy Snare that Men in this Caſe 
have generally run themſelves into, to think that either the 
Logical or Ethical Truth of this, or any ſuch like Propoſiti- 


on (that the Judgment given againſt King Fames, was . 


according to the truth of J hings in themſelves) is neceſſary 
ro a conſcientious complyance with the Revolution, with 
which they may with no leſs good Conſcience comply, tho 
it neither were ſo, nor they thought it ſo, their own private 
Thoughts being nothing to tae purpoſe of Obligation either 
Way | 

40. The Kingdom's publickly Eſtabliſhr Defence of it 
(elf by the Argument of Abdication , thus underſtood, he 
thinks eaſily and naturally gives its force to the Mind, and 


- ;vftifies the Revolution in its progreſs and completion, with 


the ſettlement of Limitation , without falling foul , either 
gon the Principles and Foundations of Monarchy, or the 


Eſtabliſhs 


lity 


1 
Eftabliſhe Doctrines of the Church of England, concerning 
Civil Duty, and ſolves the difficulties, that have created 
much Offence, to thoſe that pretend the tendereſt regards to 


the duty of Loyalty, by going on with them upon their 
on Principle , it juſtifies the Revolution, ſo as to leave us 


in our former Principles, without leaving it to the hazard 
— 2 Hypotheſis, and tortured Texts of Scripture, to ju- 
' 117. | Ws 
41. But as he takes a latitude of Apprehenſion to be a 
right due, not only to the Intereſts of the Revolution, and 


+ the preſent Government, but its publickly declared regards 


to Conſcience ; and the Legiſlature, tho they have ſetled the 
Concluſions, that King Fames did indeed Abdicate, and that 
Her Majeſty is by Succeſſion rightfully and lawfully Queen, 
to have left every Man free to form to himſelf the premiſes 


theſe Concluſions ariſe from, and agree to them his 
own way, without tying him up to any Principles, in order 


to lead him to them; to which he that by giving the 
Legal Aſſurances, ſhows himſelf ſincerely to Aſſent, anfwers 
all they require to make him a good Subject, from whatever 
modes of reafoning that Aſſent ſprung ; as he takes them fo 
to make Abdication the ground of the Revolution's publick 
Defence, as not to forbid Men, either argumentatively to 
Explain it for their own Satisfaction, or the Conviction of 
ſuch others, ro whom it ſeemg to have more Authority than 
Perſuaſion in it; nor to have declared, or ſo much as point- 
ed (that he has-obſerved) at any particular Principles in ex- 
eluſion to all others, neceſſarily pre- required, in order, to 
Mens acknowledgment of the Rightfulneſs of the Abdication, 


or Juſtice of irs Conſequences 3 but to have left all ways 


whatſoever open, that may bring Men into that acknowledg- 
ment, that are conſiſtent with the Principles of revealed Re- 
ligion. Therefore he ſhould think himſelf both injurious to 
the Revolution, and an Offender againſd the plain intention 


of the Eſtabliſhment, as well as Modeſty , ſhould he take 


upon him to pretend that his own Notions however true .they | 


ſeem to himſelf, is the only merhod of publick Vindication 
for his Country, which. he only claims (as being he hopes as 
in offenſive az they are well meant) the private Benetit of 


any, unleſs thoſe, that too dogmatically fond of their own 


_ (4) 
for bimſelf ; without impoſing them as of neceſſity on o 


thers, as the only means of the Revolution's defence, and 
conſcientious Reconcilement to it; or farther condemning 


Opinions, endeavour to Rank him, and all others amongſt 
the diſaffe*ted to the Revolution, that will not let them be the 

ublick Reaſon-Taſters for juſtifying it, whoſe Doctrines, by 
Juſt Retaliation he thinks he may make as free withal, and 
with as good Authority, as they do with that of others: yet 
will no farther reflect on, than to ſhow, that they neither 
are nor ought to beſo far the National, or much leſs only 
vindication of the Revolution, as they pretend, but that 
room is, and delignedly left, for other Hypotheſis ; and that 
there is neither that natural or legal Enmity berween their 


Contraries and the Juſtice of he * W _ 
they __ out. - "22 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Doctrine of RESISTANCE, contain d 
in theſe Iwo Propoſctio nm. 


Fiſt, HAT the Original of Government is r 
7 the People by Contract. 


— „That ReſſPance of the Supreme Powers , , or 
Chief Magiſtrate is Lawful for the Subject as often as they 


think the Ends they inſtiuted it for not anſwered, 


Ougnht not to be admitted for the 927 or national Vindica- 
tion ot the Revolution, 


I. | Had the Doctrine of Reſiftance contented itſelf with 
its ſhare of private Profeſſion, and thankful by having its 
Penalties took off, for beipg not only Tolerated, but let into 
the Government's Preferments, modeſtly enjoy 4 the Liberty 


allow'd it, it ſhould have heard nothing from him; but ſince 


it grows, Rampant and ſets up for Perſecution of Nun Reſi- 


Hence, and — nat 125 takes to itſelf the whole 


yt . F Glory 
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Glory of the Revolution, but will allow ic no other Friend 


or Guardian but itſelf, he thinks it rime to tell it its own, 


and the love of Truth, added to that of the Revolution, urge 
him to proteſt againſt its being wholly truſted to ſuch an 
unſafe Guardian, whoſe Patronage and Defence he 


thinks, 


Firſt, Very Diſhonourable. 
Secondly, Very, Unſafe both with reſpe& to what's paſt 
and. what's to come. 


irdly, Very Unneceſſary. 


2. Firf, He thinks the national vindication of che Re- 
volution by the Doctrine of Reſiſtance to be very Diſho- 


nourable, 
' Tho' it be not fo, yet it looks too much like ſhifting of 
Principle to ſerve à turn, too much like making the Do- 
ctrines of our Religion wait Occaſionally upon our ſecular 
Intereſts. Tis at beſt but a Juſtification ex poſt facto, firſt 
doing the thing, and then ſhaping Profeſſion to Practice 
to juſtify ; the Conviction came too late, as well as too ſud- 
denly, for an honourable National Defence; all Mankind, at 
leaſt all the Chriſtian Communities round, well knew thar 
Non- Reſiſtance was the Docttine of the Church of England 
Eftabliſht by the Law over and over, to the very Minute of 
the Revolution, that the Pulpit frequently ſounded with ir, 
and thoſe that are Enemies to our Reformation muſt Sneer 
to ſee it Quitted at ſuch a rate, and its Contraries fo all 
upon the ſudden. took up at ſuch a juncture; it ought to 
have been formally Retracted ſome time before, and its Con- 
traries Eſtabliſhr, ro have made ir look like fair and ingenu- 
ous Conviction; ſuch an univerſal Enlighrning Turn juſt 
upon the Puſh, not till the very critical Minute, has a ſuſpi- 
cious and ill timed Aſpect, and in plain Exgliſh, the Church 
and Kingdom's Defence by ſuch a change of known Princi- 
ple, is too, plainly a Refuge, thought of ſince , below the 
Spirit of an Honourable Man, and much unworthy Engliſh . 
Generoſity and Integrity, and more ſtil] unworthy: of a 
Community breathing Honour and Empire to take up 85 
75 3 IO al, 


. 


„„ HEX; 
af. Tho" Paſſive: Obedience were never fo falſe, tho” the 
Doctrine of Reſiſtance never ſo true, yet the Juſtification of 
the Nation by it, pro bac wice, had much better be let a- 
lone, and the Kingdom wrapping itſelf up in its own In- 
tegriry, and good Conſcience, had better fit ſilently down; 
and fay nothing in its own Vindication, then encreaſe the 
matter of Taunt to its Enemies, by ſo ſuſpected and dizbe- 
lieved a one; and tho' convinced of the Falſehood of Paſſive 
Obedience, yet had better have ſtay'd a little longer, and 
took a more happy time to declare it. * | 

3. Secondly, Tho? the Doctrine of Reſiſtance might Ho- 
nourably be made uſe of for the Nation's Publick Defence 
of the Revolution, yet is it, when that is granted, ſtill an 
unſafe Defence, 1ſt, unſafe both with reſpe& to what's paſt, 
or the Caſe it ſelf, 2dly, unſafe in its Conſequences. 

ff, Tis a Defence unſafe in it felt, a Dangerous one, 
that expoſes both the Lawfulneſs and Juſtice of the Revolu- 
tion, with its Foundation, the preſent Eſtabliſhment , and - 
Her Majeſty's Right and Title to great Hazards, both as to 
Intereſt at Home, and Reputation Abroad; tis a Defence 
that wants itſelf to be firſt of all defended , and not fit to 
put the whole Honour of an Empire, the Lawfulneſs of a 
Government, and Credit of a Church upon ; which howe- 
ver private Perſons may make uſe of for themſelves, yet, un- 
leſs Authority bad led the way, they ought to be cautious of 
preſuming how they do it, in the Publick*s Name, unleſs the 
Principles of Defence had been of univerſally acknowledged 
Truth. And Mr. Hoadly ſhould not only have been better af- 
ſured of his Principles, that Government is from the People, 
and that Reſiſtance when they think fit is Lawful for them, 
than tis poſſible he ſhould be; but ſhould have been alſo ſure, 
that the World was ſo perſwaded, at leaſt the Majority of 
the Kingdom, before he adventured upon his own Head, fo to 
clap the vaſt weight of Her Majeſty's Crown, and his Coun- 
try's Honour upon them, as to leave now no other ſupport ; 
as knowing that a weak Defence confirms Guilt beyond Con- 
eſlion, and a Heterodox Apology doubles ' the Crime; 
which 'tis to be fear'd his Principles whally truſted to, for the 
Nations 


* 


Eſtabliſht Church are 
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Nations Defence, muſt do, being either Firſt utterly falſe; or 


99 555 ly, however uncertain, or Thirdly, at beſt but pro- 
e. | 
4.1/4, For himſelf he is perſuaded, and has no Reaſon 
to think, but much the greater part of the Members of the 
the ſame mind, that his Principles 
of Defence, wiz. that Government is originally a Convey- 
ance from the Governed, and Reſiſtance when they pleaſe 
lawful, are falſe, the Firſt ' contrary to Natural Reaſon, the 
Second to the reveabd Will of God alſo; | 

5. Firſt, That Government is originally a Conveyance 
from the People he thinks monſtrous and unnatural to Con- 
ceive. - | | 

Order is more valuable than Matter, to which it bears the 
reſpect of Form to the Subject of irs Information, of the 
Soul to the Body, prior to it both in time and dignity, the 
order of Civil Diſcipline, and Political Subjection of Men 
to a common Head, is the very anime bumani generis, as 
Men are ſociable Creatures, from which firſt given, and 
ſeated in ſomę known Subject Communities might originally 
ſpring, and about which ſo ſeated, as their Principles of 
Collection, Members might afterwards gather, and make 
encreaſe of Political Bodies by Application to its Diſpoliti- 
ons and fo Government naturally enough grow but not wice 
verſa. er 

5 Bodies are naturally founded in ſome Seminal Digeſti- 
on, to which Matter it accrues, the ſeminal form of Socie- 
ties is Magiſtracy, to which the Community muſt by courſe 
of Nature originally be added, but not that to the other, 
Forms naturally attract Matter, and digeſt it, but the other 
way is prepoſterous ; Officers, at leaſt ſuppoſed, mult be older 
then the Regimental Body, and it would ſound oddly enough, 
to ſay the Regiment raiſed the Colonel, or that Children had 
got themſelves a fine Father. | 

7. The utmoſt Mankind can do, towards inſtituting Go- 
vernment and Governours for themſelves by Conſent, and 
conveyance of Power, if attended to, is ex Hypotheſi, that is 
by ſuppoſal of fome ſuch Head neceſſarily and naturally to- 
be due and belonging to them before, as they are going to 


pitch 


* 
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pitch upon for themſelves 3 and their Government is in Imi- 


ration of a ſome-thing, and their Governour of a ſome-Body, 
which has been, and ſhould be, that they have loſt, and 
know no better how to make up that Loſs, then by putting 
up ſomething like him. | * 3 
8. Government was ſo far from being made by Man; 
that it was not fnade for Man, but Man for it; it adds 
more to the Creation then the Natural Being of all Man- 
kind does, which to ſuppoſe God not to have inſtituted, 
and poſitively infuſed into the enliven'd Maſs, is ſuppoſing 
him to have Created a Chaos, but to have left Matter to 
Jump itſelf into the conſiderableſt part of Form, Tis Or- 
der not Matter is the ſuperior part of the Creation, and Po- 
litical Order much more than Natural ; and he leſs affronts 
the Author of Order and not Confuſion, that ſuppoſes him 
to have Created the beauteous diſpoſitions of Things, but 
not the Matter itſelf, than he that Atrributes to him the 
Creation of the indigeſted Stuff only ; and he leſs derogates 
from God, that ſays he did not give Mankind Being, than 
he that allowing bim that denies his inſtituting for him Or- 
der and Digeſtion, in that way of life, that he was chiefly 
deſign'd for in this World; by actually inſtituting for him 
Civil Power and Government; and giving beginning to his 
Political Formation; which was to be the Face of his Work- 
manſhip on Earth; of more conſideration towards its Beauty 
and Regularity, than all the inferior Digeſtion of the Ina- 
nimate or Animal World ; which as being made for Man, 
if he had left Man to add to himſelf, he bad left him leſs, 
then leaving to him the better part of his own Formation 
as to this World, his Political Formation; which if God 
left undone, he left a nobler part undone, then was done, 
left ſo much to do, that it can hardly be truly ſaid, that God 
Created Mankind, but did ſome of it, and left them to finiſh 
the reſt. . 10 FT pt 
9 To fay that God inſtituted Civil Power and Govern- 
ment, whoſe very Eſſenee is Form, and yet Inſtitured no 
Form of it, is what he cannot underſtand. To fay he In- 
ſiruted a general undetermin'd Diſpoſitory Power for 0 
| | pon ES Sag phe nes kind, 
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kind, but put enough of it into no particular Hand to do 
them any Service, till they agreed by equal Club of Power 
towards a Government, to make up one amongſt them, he 
thinks a very looſe way of fitting out a Political Animal; 
looks. as if God had been weary of his Work before it was 
over, or in haſte, that he could not ſtay, to finiſh it, fo 
leaving that which indeed was to Crown all, and to which 
all the reſt was to be ſubmitted, the Sociable Order of Hu- 
mane Life, at Sixes and Sevens. Moſes ought to have told 


us in Geneſis ſomewhere, that God ſpake to Mankind to this 


Effect. Look ye, Gentlefolks, I have made you, and placed 
you here on the Earth, where you are to live together, 
where I have put every thing in order but what is neceſſa- 
ry for that purpoſe and your ſelves, which I leave you to 
agree upon amongſt your ſelves, pleaſe your ſelves, and you 
pleaſe me, whether you have a mind to be all Kings, or 
have ene fo; nothing lefs, then ſome expreſs Relation to 
this purpoſe, can make one think, the God of Order ſhould 
leave che Foundation of it ſo looſely laid, in the grand Par- 
ticular on which ſo much depended ; or that he ſhould give 
Indefinite Commiſſions for Civil Goyernment, without put- 
ting Men under any neceſſity of Executing them, as to the 
When, or the How, or determining the Perſons of the Ad- 
miniſtrators, without which done, Men may talk as long 
as they will of Civil Government being a Divine Ordi- 
nance amongſt them, but in truth it is no more ſo, than 
Cocks and Bulls have amongſt them , where Fathers Rule 
by Divine Right, till the Childrens Spurs and Horns are 
% | 

10. If God Inſtitured Government, he thinks it neceſ- 


farily follows, that that Inſtirution conſiſted both of Deter- 


mination of Form, and Deſignation of Perſon; without 
which, a ſhapeleſs Power thrown in amongſt Mankind, was 
at beſt but a Gift of a Golden Apple, a treſent fitter for 
a Goddeſs Diſcordia, to let Men together by the Ears withal, 
then the God of Peace. 
11. And he concludes therefore that Civil Government 

is not any canveyance of Power from the People to Go- 
vernours, but that God immediately put it into che Hands 
| that 
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that were to manage it, and that Contracts are not the 6: 
riginal of Government, but Supplemental only of original 
Government, either Declarative of its Form, Determinative 
of ſome of its uncertainer Circumſtances, or Preſervative of 
its . Lum Ends, by adding thoſe Mutual Securities, which 
the ption of Nature, and the degeneracy of Mankind, 
have made neceſſary, as well for the Governing, as Govern- 
ed againſt each other; legal Conditions added to Govern- 
ment reſpect original Government as Laws poſitive do the 
Law Natural. | h 

12. Tho Government thus divinely Inſtituted was ori- 
ginally Arbitrary, yet he thinks it never was unlimited, and 
neither the Receſſion from the former, nor Conceſſion of 
the latter, give the Subject a Right to Reſiſtance - 1/, if the 
Supremes originally Arbitrary Will was Irreſiſtable, the turn- 
ing it by change of ſort, and different way of notifying 
it, to the certainty of a publickly ſtated and legal one, does 


not make it otherwiſe ſince ®ris the fame Will differently 
opoſed, and is fo far from looſing any of its Irreſiſtibility 


being determin'd, that it ought to be ſo much the more 
ſo, by how much more reaſonably and unexceptionably 
offer'd. If the Supreme's Arbitrary Will was not Irreſiſtable, 
then there*is nothing got to the Subj by having it turn d 
to a ſetled and legal one, and Laws are no Bleſſings; if 
they had a Right to oppoſe it when they did not like it, 
there was no occaſion of altering it; but it muſt be ſenſe 
of irs Irreſiſtibility that muſt make its Converſion to cer- 
tainty an Advantage, nay, if Laws (as they muſt be allow'd) 
are Irreſiſtible to the Subject, and an Arbitrary Will not 
ſo, then are Subjects in a worſe cafe under a legal Conſti- 
tution than an Arbitrary one, and the legal Conſtitution is 
the true Tyranny, becauſe by the former it they ſuffer, their 
Right of Oppoſition keeps life ſtill in hopes of aus, > bur 
by che latter, they are left even without all Right to be re- 
lieved ; in ſhort, it Subjects have a Right to Reſiſtance, all 
Governments are much the ſame, it being the ſenle of Irre- 
ſiltibility only that Creates the difference, which, he that 
deſtroys levels at once all rhe 
any, a Republich is the moſt Subtle and Treacherous Ty- 


ranny 


* 


iſtinctions of, or if there is 
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ranny of all, where they are not only liable to the fame A= 


buſes , but under the ſpecious pretence of what is Impoſed 
being their own Act forſooth, and by their own Conſent, the 
Wretches are coaxed out of that very Natural Right, by 
the managers of Reſiſtance, and Self-Preſervation, whilft 
they are cockering them up with the Fancy of it; and at 
the ſame time they Fleſh them for Rebellion to all other 
Governments, hold them to Paſſive Obedience to themſelves, 
and ſecurely do what they pleaſe, by making them believe 
it was themſelves that did it. 

13. Nor 2dly, does the Conceſſion of Governments being 
by original Toffiturion limited, give the Subject a Right to 
Reſiſtance, which Limitation he takes to be the Foundation 
of Monarchical Attemperation, and from which all the 
Rights of Subjects, added to their Natural one of diſtin- 

iſhing their Soveraign ariſe ; as the aſcertaining. of thoſe 
imits loſt, and grown doubtful, is the proper Subject of Ci- 
vil Contract, For Government on both ſides acknowledged 
to have been Inſtituted with bounds, in the beginning well 
known Naturally or Poſitively, and in no danger of being 
Tranſgreſt, tho" the Subject has no Right of fixing them 
for the Soveraign, or the Soveraign for himſelf, yet, they 
may fairly by mutual Agreement aſcertain them doubtful, 
and aſſign them, correſpondently to the original draught be- 
tween them; but Reſiſtance is ſo far from being a Natural 
Right to be Articled for upon ſuch Contract, that tis one of 
the grand Evils to be Articled againſt. For, q 

14. The Reſiſtance of Subjects and Tyranny of Sove- 
raigns he takes to be the two oppolite extreams of Govern- - 
ment, equally without the original Inſtitution, anſwerable 
Exceſſes at each end; the Soveraign lying under the fame 
Temptation to the one, as the Subject does io the other; 
either of which no Contract between them can give a di- 


rect Right to, or make Lawful; the ſupreme Power, tho' 


willing, can no more give the Subject a Right to reſiſt it, 
than the People can, by any Conc-iſion of theirs, give that a 
Right to turn his Government to Tyranny over them; as it 
can't well be ſuppoſed, that were it lawful matter of Contract 
between them, they on either ſide, ſhould Conſent fairly 

Ep F to 


W 
to that which 'tis ſo much their Intereſt to prevent; and 
which whatever they do Conſent to, is by way of Precaution 
againſt as their reciprocal Ruin. Eo DT 

15. Yet Reſiſtance and Tyranny beitg anſwerably op- 
poſite Evils, he thinks it not fair, that all the Severities 
ould lye on one ſide againſt the one, and none againſt the 
ii other, but as the Sovereign has, and ought to have from 
N the Subject all poſſible aſſurances of their not breaking in 
= upon the Divine Inſtitution of Government , by Reſiſting 
him, and, has a right and power to Puniſh them if they do, 
. ſo they ought to have back from him all poſſible Securities 
ill of their not ſuffering by the Exceſs at his end of it, which, 
being to them unaccountable , and irfeliſtable, they can no 
otherwiſe have, nor he give them, than thro? the aforemen- 


to the Soveraignty itſelf ; by bis ſetling together with them 
publick ſtanding Evidence for the Relation between them 
to be try'd and determin'd by ; and agreeing to let the 
Execution of his Commiſſion , within ſuch ſtated Bounda- 
ries, that they agree it never was to exceed, be amongſt 
the other Notes and Marks characteriſtick of his Perſon; and 
add it an Eſſential to the demonſtration of his Title, ma- 
king ir a Negative, as no Man can deſire his Title to di- 
vine Commiſſion to be acknowledged on eaſier Terms, than 

bis faichfully Executing its confeſt Contents according to 
himſelf, ſo Subjects can guide themlel ves by no ſtronger pre- 
ſumptive Evidence, (which is what they mult go by) that a 
Perſon is not truly Entitled to ſuch Commiſſion , than his 
groſsly Contradicting its acknowledged Tenor. 

16. Thus by legal Contract Tyranny is capable of being 
made deſtructive of lrreſiſtibility, but without firſt deſtroying 
the Relation there can be no right of Oppoſition, for Irreſi- 
ſtibility is of the Eſſence of Supremacy, and à Subject with 
a right of Reſiſtance is a contradiction in Terms, and to Op- 
pole one at the ſame time he calls Soveraign ; Whoſe Autho- 
rity till put by of that Character is irreconcilable to Oppo- 


tion. | 
4 17, If ſuch Contract interceeded between King Fares 
.- and his2ubjcQs, then did he doubly fall from his Soyeraign- 


fs 


tioned Natural Right of diſtinguiſhing his Perſon and Title 
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ty, legally and naturally. Hut cho? he thinks fuch a Conttact 
may be, yet does, he not, think i it Oy NY is; it ſuch 


— 8. 


ry © to be belieyed tp make out bis e or ſti 
the Revolution, fo is he not aware that there ever was fuch a 
one, or if there were, he thinks it ought not only to appeat 
and he produced, or at leaſt its Memory preſerved in ſomes 
Autheritiek Records, but be proved the Act and Deed of 
both Parties, conſented to by Soveraign as well as Subject; 
otherwiſe an imaginary Contract is to him by no means Sa- 
tisfactory. Beſides, he thinks the very name Original very 
exceptionable, and deſtroys whatever Aurhority, all the reſt 
allow'd, it might have; if by Original, is meant more than 
Ancient, Dix. the Original of Civil Order; as the Name is 
injurious to God, and he ſhould think bimfelf Falſe to the 
Rig hts of his Cregtar” ſhould he aſſent to it, as very lamely 
ws Civil Government his Ordinance, and n 
that Divine Inſtitution of i it, which tis the utmoſt end of 


fuch Contract both in notion and practice to Gard and e 


ſerve: 
18. Secondly, The Ref ance of Subject 3 is contrary t6 
the expreſs Word of God. 

When Mr. Headly has taper'd wich St. Paul, with all 
the Art of a cunning Manager, yet he will never make his 
Thirteenth of the Komans ſpeak for his I urn, till he deſtroy 
the plain force of Words, which he thinks it ſufficient to 
appeal to, againſt all Books , Arguments, and Explications 
whatſoever > Rom. 13. Let every Soul be ſubj ect to the High- 
er Powers, for there is no Power but of God, and tbe Powers 
1bat be, are Ordained of God, & 


” Whoſcever therefore Refi Teeth the Power, ReſſPer the 07. 


dinance of God, &c. 

That by the Word Power! * Power St. Paul meant 
Perſons, in Power, not Magiſtracy bur Magiſtrates, not Go- 
vernment bat Governours chiefly if not only, he takes care 
by being his "own Expoſitor to put our of Giſpute, which 
a, he takes St. Pauls 8 to be this, 


Lei 


* 


- Let every Soul) let every. Perſon of what Degree ſoe ver 
from his Heart and Conſcien ge 
Bie Subject to the Higher Powers,) ſubmit in all things, 1 


except none, to Civil Magiſtrates, to the King as Supreme, 
and x deputed Magiſtrates, or thoſe ſent by him ineluſively 
they being all as one. .  __ — JEN 
For there it no Power but God,) For theſs Magiſtrates 
were originally all of them of God's more immediate Ap- 
pointment. f . 47 
Aud the Powers that be, are ordained of God; ) and thoſe 
that now are in being, fairly acknowledged to be ſuch, be- 
ing a Succeſſionãl Continuation of thoſe firſt, and ſupplying 
_ their places, are Entitled to the ſame Divine Appoint- 
ment, | | | ets 3 
Whoſoever therefore Reſiſteth, Reſiſteth the Power, Reſifeth 
the Ordinance of 801) * he 755 Reſiſteth the worſt of 
them all, and teacheth Men fo, Reſiſteth not a Creature, as 
he may pretend to call him of the Peoples putting up, but 
of God's own Appointment. . 
In which Words the Man that finds any Room for Right 
of Reſiſtance, but by Ceſſation of Character, ſees what 
with naked Eye he does not apprehend a likelyhood of dil- 
coverin 2 +. 
19. Bat ſuppoſing that the Doctrine of Reliſtance is not 
downright Falſe, but that tis a drawn Battle between its A(- 
ſerters and their Antagoniſts, their Reaſons equal, their 
Scripture Evidence Equivalent, and that the Doctrine is as 
likely to be True as otherwiſe, yet onght the fate of an 
Empire, ought Her Majeſty's Right and Title, and the 
Foundation of all that Happineſs that Mr. Hoadly ſo Rhe- 
torically ſets forth, to be all ventured. on ſuch. an uncertain- 
ty? To be truſted on ſuch a wavering and fickle Bottom? 
is a perhaps and and an it may be and who knows 
but Her Majeſty's Title, &c, may he good, and the King- 
dom much in the Right on'r, fit Principles to truſt the Na- 
tions A LL ſolely to? gas oy 15d ue. 
20. Or to ſuppoſe farther that Mr. Headly, &c. has 
the better of his Non Reſiſting Oppoſers ,. that tis probable, 


much more probable that he is in the Right than Wrong, 
Sl | N vet 


— 


FT jp . 
Vet kill 'tis an unſaſe Defenſe at beſt, the utmoſt that cin 
be pretended to, or hoped for, is to bring it to a —— tis 
likely the Revolution is juſtifyable, there is moſt Reaſon to 
think. that we have not been much to blame, Reſiſtance can 
never hape for Succeſs for its Reaſons beyond this, it can 
never be a Doctrine of full and general Aſſurance; tho' che 
Reaſons of the other fide of the Queſtion, have not force 
enough to convince for themſelves,, yet have they Colour 
enough both to maintain a Party, with, the help at leaſt of a 
little Prejudice and laclination, and force enough to create 
Suſpence by preventing the contrary Reaſons belng Demon - 
rative. 79 
_ 21.24ly, As the Doctrine of the Right of Reſiſtance is a 
National Defenſe unſafe in it (elf with reſpect to the Caſe ir 
ſelf, or what's paſt, ſo is it ſo alſo with reſpect to Conſequen- 
ces. The Revolution having made us Happy and Ealy, ir 
ought to be our care to keep our ſelves fo, now we are ſo, 
to hx us when we are well where we are, and prevent our 
falling back into the like unhappy Circumſtances again, or 
running forward into worſe; to * diſcourage the cauſes of 
farther Revolution, which we now have no more occaſion 
for. But putting us upon the Principles of Reſiſtance and 
Power being derived from the People, he thinks is putting 
us on ſuch Revoluble Terms, that God knows how ſoon 
we may rowl back again from whence we have Revolved. 
The Rowl of the generality of Mankind, where once from 
worle to better, is ten times from better to worle and worſe, 
and that of the Common People moſt of all uncertain ; 
and if by one Wave we have been luckily toſt Aſhore, with 
the ſame or the like, we may be toſt to Sea again, if left 
to its Mercy, within the ſweep of irs Power, and Righc 
of ſo doing; which he ſhould not have preſumed fo pub- 
lickly to ſay of the Doctrine of Reſiſtance, were he not 
aſſured that the Revolution's Defenſe that way were. 
22 3dly, An unneceſſary Defenſe, unneceſſary he means 
to be the only or National one; he canndt ſee any neceſlity 
or occalion indeed there is, of the Doctrine being ſo Sarm- 
ly urged, and Dictatorially impoſed, as it all lay at Stake 
| RE ating op ugy upon 
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ſroe Obedience ſhould make a Man a Right good Subject 


Limitation of the Crown. 


ciently Demonſtrated by there being no legal neceſſity, the 


of Aſſenting to the Truth of the former, or Renouncing the 


"(439 
upon it, that it muſt not only be one, and the beſt, but 
the only way of the Nation's Vindication ; and why no- 
thing but running directly counter to the Doctrine of Pa. 


to Her Majeſty, and Succeſſors, according to the Eſtabliſht 


23. Firſt, There is no Natural neceſſity, 2dly, There is no 
legal neceſſity of reducing the Defenſe of the Revolution to 
this ſtrait and extremity, and putting the Nations all upon 
the ſingle iſſue of the truth of one ſlippery Point. 

24+ That there is no Natural neceſſity, if it has not 
already appeared from what has been offer d, yet tis ſuffi- 


Legiſlature having the caſe of the Revolutions Juſtice, and 
its ſecurity under their Conſideration, would nat have fail'd 
of ſettling a Point fo eſſential to its Defenſe, as the Confir- 
mation of the Doctrine of Reſiſtance, and Government be- 
ing a Conveyance from the People, had they been con- 
vinced, Firſt, of the truth of thoſe Propoſitions, and 24h), 
that there was that immediate Natural Connexion between 
the Juſtice of the preſent Eſtabliſhment and that truth ac- 
knowledged, that there was no other way of its Vindication 
or Approbation but by it; nor would they have fail'd of 
Retracting the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, had they 
thought it not onely certainly falſe in it ſelf, but incon- 
ſiſtent with the Safety of the preſent Government, whole 
Foundations it undermines, and their doing neither of theſe, 
neither putting Men either under a Neceſſity or Obligation 


latter, is 1cſtimony ſufficient that they neither look on 
Paſſive Obedience as inconſiſtent with, or the belief of the 
Contrary Eſſential ro the Nation's Vindication, or making 
good Subjects to Her Majeſty. . 00 

25. All that the Legiſlature have done towards either of 
theſe, is What may be interpretatively inferred from the 
Abrogation, of the Old Oaths of Allegeance and Supre- 
macy, in which the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience was 
formally included, and ſubſtituting other Oaths in their ſtead, 
in which that DoQrine is not contain'd or took notice of ; 

| | 5 an 
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and EnaQing that the Declaration, in the Act of Uniformtiy, 
ſo far us expreſt in theſe Words (J. A. B. do de- 
clare that it is not Lawſul upon any Pretenſe whatſoever to 
take Arms againſt the King) ſhall not from thenceforth be 
required or injoyn'd, nor any Perſon ſuffer any Forfeiture, 
Penalty, or Loſs, by the not taking, ſubſcribing, or making 
the ſaid Oath, or the faid recited part of the ſaid Declara- 
tion, & c. (Ann. Prim. Guliel. & Mar.) © Mm 
26. By the Abrogation of theſe Oaths, and this Decla-- 
ration, the Doctrine of Now Reſiſtance before Eſtabliſht is 
no more either Retracted or Condemned by the Legiſla- 
ture, than the reſt of the Doctrine of the Eſtabliſht Church 
of England is, or its whole Worſhip, by the Penal Laws: 
being took off, nor the Doctrine of Reſiſtance any more 
Eſtabliſht by it, then the Contradiction to the Churches 
Doctrines are by being Tolerated. =— 
27. The A& neither reſpects the Doctrine of Nen Re- 
ſifance in it ſelf, as to Natural Truth or Falſhood, Which 
it leaves as formerly, without any Reflection caſt upon it; 
nor its Political Effects or Influence on the Eſtabliſhment, 
but leaves Men without diſcouragements to profeſs and 
Practice it as freely as before; but tis the Mode of its 
Impoſition only that he conceives the Act regards, they 
thought it not Expedient to put certain Perſons in certain 
Caſes, under the ſame neceſſity as formerly of Profeſſing it, 
by Abrogating the Injunction and remitting the Penalties; 
but then even this Abrogation is not Total, but Partial 
and Circumſtantial,reſtrain'd to the particular mention'd ; and 
if the Doctrine of Non Reſiſtance, was in it ſelf legally true 
before, it is ſtill ſo in the Eye of the Law, notwithſtanding 
any thing ſaid or done by this Act to the Contrary ; if it 
was the Conſtitutions Principle before, ?cis ſo ſtill as to 
Directive Force, tho not as to Penal Obligation, and De- 
gree of Sanction in particular Caſes ; tho' the Obllgatisn is 
relaxed to certain Perſons on ſome occaſions, yet without 
thoſe Caſes, there is no legal Alteration can be ſuppoſed ; 
tne Abrogation of Non Refiſtanie being therefore as to Pe- 
nalty only, with reſpect to the whole Doctrine Conſtitured 
is no more than a Diſpenſation, which he takes to be an 
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| its Delign ſeems to bear harmleſ&nor to juſtify, to free from 


US. .- 
Abrogation of Penalties with sbb to Perſons and. Caſes, 


Puniſhment not to Entitle to Approbation; a Licence and 
Permiſſion, not to profeſs the Churches Doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience without incurring Penalty is no Exception againſt 
the Rule as to Practice, much leſs. a diſallowing as to Prin- 


giple, and leaſt. ſtill of all ean the Abrogation of Penalty, 


induce any Obligation to the contrary. either Belief. or Pra- 
ice. Muſt Non R eſiſtance preſently be. Treaſon; becauſe 
the Government is gentie in not rigourouſly exacting the 
Profeſſion of it? Muſt the once Eſtabliſht Traiterons. Po- 
Lion, of Reſiſtance be Authoritatively turn d into Loyalty be- 
cauſe Men. in ſome caſes: are not ſo ſtrictly held to the Re- 
nouncing, of it g Is: ceaſing to be Penalty injoyn'd Con- 
demning a Doctrine ? And making another not publickly 
be Renounced Eſtabliſhing of it? Muſt Non Re4ſtance by 


being not impoſed” be forbid ? And Reſiſtance becauſe not 


forbid be. impoſed.? The Legiſlature have over and over 
again. Eſtabliſht Now Reſi tance, and never yet forbid it, or 
declared it either falſe, inconſiſtent with true Loyalty, or in- 
convenient, they have as publickly declared the Doctrine of 
Reſiſtance Traiterous forbid it and never yet Eſtabliſht it 
ot determin'd any thing in its Favour; if the Act of the 
Legiſlature has not left the Doctrines indifferent to the Con- 
ſcitution, tis certain the Advantage is on the {ide of Nos 
Reſitance, Which being in Poſſeſſion, is no otherwiſe diſ- 
poſſeſt, then altering the Mode of its Injunction makes it 
o; nor is the interdict of its Oppolite farther took off, than 
withdrawing the Penalties does it, and Mr. Hoadly carries 
things too high, and by. too much affecting the high Mode 
of Principle. doubly out runs the Conſtitution, no leſs.by 
making bis Reſiſtance Monopolize the Conſtitution's Favour, 
beyond what the Eftabliſhment gives him Authority or o- 
calzon * and decrying Nen Reſiſtence, as the Govern- 
ments declared Bane and Averſion, which the Law upholds 
it muſt be from being let into the My ſteries of the Go- 
verument, and the Legiſlatures Secrets, not from their de- 
clared will. according to the Letter of the Law, that Mr. 


Bad) as in the Government's Name, raiſes hs Indignation. 
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ipainſt Non Refi ance ſo high, and bis Abhorrence of it as 


in its” behalf, and by its particular Patronage 3 and from 
which he infers all that Entnity, and Antipathy between ic 
and the Government that he takes as granted; either from 
ſome Previous debates from which the Act aroſe, ar ſome 
views with which it was made, amongſt which views, no- 
thing but their own Authority ſhall make him believe, that 
the Determination of the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience as 
to Truth or Falſehood was one, convenience or inconvents 
ence to the Government; much leſs the implicit Condem · 
nation of that Doctrine, or to make ir leſs. the allow /d Prin- 
ciple of as many as found its Profeſſion no hindrance to their 
Reconciliation to the Government; or that the implicit Eſta+ 
bliſhment of Reſiſtance was intended. e ed 
28. If the Truth or Falſehood of the Point of Nen Re- 
Aſtance had been at all matter of the Legiſlatures Conſi- 
deration, and the Suppreſſion of that Doctrine as falſe and 
inconſiſtent with the juſtice of the Revolution, and rendring 
Men juſtly ſuſpected and Obnoxious to publick reſentment,” 
the end of that Abrogation, his reſpect to their W iſdom 
and Honour forbids him to think otherwiſe (being above 
Contradiction, and under no Aws) but that they would have 
made their Proviſion againſt it more effectual, by roundly, 
and in Words at length putting its Profeſſion under inter- — 
dict, and turning the Penalty ot its non- acknowledgment 
to the non-Renunciation of it; and not by a Declaration 
manifeftly inſufficient, have leſt the Nation under the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo Dangerous a Principle. Nay, ſuppoſing the 
Abrogation to have proceeded from the Parliaments, ſeniſe 
of the Doctrine of Non Reſiſtance being inconſiſtent wich 
the Juſtification of the Eſtabliſhment, their touching it with 
ſo legere a hand gives but a to Apparent occaſion ro ill- 
minded Perſons to make a more unworthy. Conſtruction ſtill, 
as if they had thought it rather true than falſe; and pur it 
our of fight, that it might not put the Kingdom out of 
Countenance, by looking it too full in the Face, and reproach. 
it for what had been done. „u 9217 
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29. And he concludes therefote that no dſcoyery of the 
Legiſlatures mind concerning either the Truth of the, Do- 
Etrine of Nen Reſiſtance, or its inconſiſtency with the Juſtice 
of the Revolution, ought to be ſuppoſed made by; the Act: 
of Abrogation of the Oaths and Declaration, Or. nor the 
Deſence of any thing paſt teſpected; but that the preſent 
und future Advantage of the Revolution, as that Advan- 
tage was to be procured- by enlarging the way to Recon 
eiliation to it, was the whole end of that Abrogatory Law.; 
to open all the: paſſages for Men to come conſcientiouſly 
into its Intereſts by ef oying its Benefits ; that the way of 
acceſs to it might not be thro the narrow defile of a ſingle 
Principle only, which they found a great many Bogled at, 
whom it was not the Common Intereſt to exclude in a 
juncture. of Difficulty; and Danger, but leaving the Conſti - 
tutional Principle free ſtill to all thoſe. who by it could be- 
come good Subjects, or by acquieſcing not bad ones, the 
Government might take in all but the obſtinate or unfortu⸗ 
nate that way; and not looſe: thoſe the other way, who 
poſſeſt with he contrary Principle of Reſiſtance, though 
the Revolution no otherwiſe juſtifyable than by ir, and could 
comply with it on no other Terms; who by the neceſſity of 
ts Renunciation being removed, might be let into the Com- 
mon Engagement for its Defencgcge. 
30. And. hei ſecs no cauſe. hitherto why the Doctrine of 
Paſſive Obedience, and Government being by Divine Right 
ſhould be inſulted, as thoſe abandon'd Principles, that Men 
need either be afraid or aſhamed to, profeſs, or why taking 
to themſelves, ſome. of that Aſſurance with which only their 
Adverfaries run them down, they may not at leaſt challenge 
the Governments Favour equally with their Contraries, and 
if they delighted in -Recr:mination return all, that odious 
charge of Falſchood to, undermining of, and inconliltency 
with the preſent Eſtabliſhment, upon Reſiſtance and popular 
Inſtitution of Government, which thoſe ſo confidently pre- 
rend to bring againſt them? Or why they ſhould doubt to 
rlead their 4-auſe before all the true lovers of their Coun- 
rry's Monarchy and honeſt and impartial Friends of Chriſt's 
Religion lt gli amonglt vs? And by fair n 
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ſhow. how the Revolution, Her Majeſty, ind the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment owes as much to them, may promiſe them- 
ſelyes more Security from the, then can be propoſed from 


their Contraries. 

31. He Humbly offers the following Ballance of Ac- 
counts between the two Doctrines, in behalf of Non Re- 
Atanec, to the Coſideration of all Honeſt and unprejudiced 
Britain. 

To conſider whether Non Reſiſtance has enſlaved mote 


| Communities than Reſiſtance has confounded ? 


Whether Reſiſtance has depoſed more Tyrants then i has 
deſtroyed. good Kings? 
. "Whether it tend not as much to Anarchy as Non Reſif ance ' j 
does to Tyranny? . | 

. Whether the Calamities to be appr chended from the latter 
are not as great as thoſe from the Former? 8 | 

Whether Paſive Obedience is not capable of giving as 
good ſecurities againſt Tyranny as Reſiſtance againſt Anarchy 


and Rebellion? 


Whether Reſiſtance expoſes not Governòurs to the ſame 
Inconveniencies from Subjects, that Non Reſiſtance does 
them from Governours, and whether is the greater Evil? 

. Whether way (the dangers from each being ſuppoſed 
equal Men are likelyeſt ro become moſt Guilty? 

2 Men are more inclined to do wrong or to ſuffer - 
it | 

Whether equal Evils ſuffer d by Reſiſtance are not a 
greater Calamity then the other way? By Non Reſiſt ance if 
they are miſerable ic muſt be by hs” Faults, not their 
own, by Reſiſtance their Miſery is uſually their Crime, by 


doing wrong they not only ſuffer it bur muſt ſufter again for 


ſuffering. 

Whether the Kingdom (allowing i it . Revolution) i is in 
Reſiſtance's debt? Whether tis not the more likely to ovet- 
* its own Favour ? 

And for the Profeſſors of the Doctrines however unhappy 
the Doctrine of Non Reſiſtance is in being Common to dil 


affected Perſons that propoſe ill Ends by it, with the Body of 


pro- 
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of Profligates that drive on — them to their Diſpa- 
ragement, ſuch as would not break their Hearts to have 
Her. Majeſty the, Auguſtula, of the Britiſh Empire, that be- 


. Conquerour. - 
32. He cannot 
that it looks to him as contrary to Honeſt Decency and 
good manners, as *tis to the Principle of doing as Men 
would be done by, to put their Soveraign in a ſtate they 
deny to be in themſelves, and - to expoſe Her to all thoſe 
pretended. Dangers from every one of her Subjects, that they 
call intolerable to be liable to from Her. The greater Grie- 
vance; they think. Nen Reſifance the more unfair they to 
Subject their Queen to it, they muſt for ſhame allow Her 


the ſame Right of Reſiſting them, that they claim apainſt 


Her, and to let Her be no looſer by what they-otherwiſe im · 


properly call Her Soveraignty, it ſhe is no gainer by it; 
nor be the anly Perſon diveſted of the Natural Right of 


ſelf Defence in the whole Society. Tis very unnatural that 

by being Head ſhe ſhould be in a worſe caſe then any Mem- 

ber of the Body belide. And if Mr. Hoadly's Loyalty is 

turn'd that way, to lye in a Right, together with his fellow 

Members of Reſiſting the Queen, - when they ſee occaſion, 

he will not offer to treat Her Majeſty ſo coarſely as to. 
deny her the ſame Right againſt him, that he ſo Graciouſly 

beſtows upon bimſelf againſt her. 


33. He preſumes therefore upon it, and takes it as granted, 
that rhoſe that ſo largely adjudge to themſelves the Right of 
Reſiſting the Queen, will in good Conſcience or good Man- 
ners grant Her Majeſty back the ſame Favour back againſt 
themſelves: | "TOO 
34 Now to think of limiting this Reciprocal Right ei- 
ther way he apprehends Impracticable, and to fay that 
Subjects have a Right of Reſiſting the Soveraign, but tis 
only when he exceeds his Commithon, and Acts contrary 
to their good, the end of his Inſtitution ; and the Sove- 


raign the like Right upon them again, but ti only when 


ginning with Filliam ſhould. Monarchically end in Anne the 
likewiſe forbear being free in Suggeſting, . 


* 


they 


(59) 
A Contrary to their Duty; ſince being both neceſſa- 


rily: judges: in their own Cauſe, and no Appeal lying from 
either to the other; or otherwiſe, the Right is Arbitrary 
and Abſolute, and they have each as often as they ſee fit a 
Right Irreſiſtible to Puniſh and Oppoſe each other; the So- 
veraign may judge the Peoples Reſiſtance Rebellion, and by 
Virtue: of his Right juſtly” Execute them, if he can catch 
the 


m; they may judge that Exerciſe of his Right Tyranny 
and as lawfully Murder him if they can come at him; 
and thus War may not only be on both ſides Lawful,” but 
the moſt. Unnatural: Civil War between Prince and Subject, 
on both ſides a Duty; both, at leaſt to each other may be 
blameleſs, muſt juſtify or cannot Condemn the other. For 


ilothe Subject have a Right of Reſiſting their Soveraign, 


and they themſelves not he, are to judge when that Right 
is to be made uſe of, 2 a Condemn them is break 
ing in upon their Priviledge and ufurping their Right; 
— if 1 ch have any Right of Reſiſting Gem, HR 
they are not to tell him when to uſe it; but he is to direct 
himſelf, to Condemn what he does againſt them, is to take 
away from him what at the ſame time they allow him. Tis 


a Right and no Right, unleſs attended with a Right of Jud 


ing when tis to be exerciſed, for what better would the Su 


ject be for a Right of Reſiſtance, if they were never to uſe 


it but when the Soveraign ſhould'tell them now tis proper? 
Or what better were he for his Right upon his Subjects, if he 
were not to uſe it till thoſe he exerciſed ic upon gave him the 
Word? The Reſiſtance muſt be mutually Auburn or it 
comes to nothing either way; and no Reſiſtance of Subjecta 
could be Rebellion unleſs the Actors declared it ſo, and 
no Contradiction ol Soveraignd to Subjects could be Tyranny 
unleſs "oy own'd it ſo, ſceing they not the Subject are to 
judge of it. EA, 9 9 Y. . 
35. But it being impoſſible that Government ſhould thus 
be built on lrreſiſtible Competitions by mutual Rights of 
Reſiſtance, the Evils of | which tis its end to prevent, it 
therefore follows, that Reſiſtance on one fide or t'other 
mult be laid down and Non Refiftance took in its place, 
r 9 . e which 
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who neceſſarily muſt be ſomewhere in the Canis 

if * mM rurn'd off by the Members and they renounce it, yok 

ing is mere certain than that the head muſt take up with 


it, to whoſe ſhare it muſt. fall; if they will not be New Re- 


fitting Subjects, they mult have « Nov Ref Ming Soveraign ; 

if all pr every one of Her Subjects have a laft and unaccoun- 
rable Right to Her, or of Reſiſting Her, She can have none 
of Reſiſting all or any. one of them; and hence it follows 
that She that carries a Pale upon her Head, has more Power 
then She that wears the Crown there, becauſe She has her 
ſhare at leaſt of an unlimited Irreſiſtible. Power, one Grain 
of which is more then all the whole Body of Nn. Power 
amounts to. | 

36. Since therefore on _yY gute Claim to Rig bt of 
Reliſtance, Prince or People, and ſubmit to Paſſve Obedi- 
ence, he refers it to Mr. Hoadly to Pronounce for whether 
tis moſt agreeable, who knows better things, than to leave 
his Queen at his Feet long, but with the utmoſt. Confuſion 
of ſhame and haſte will change the Unnatural Scene, by n=: 
ting the Principles that give the lde. 

37. Indeed the Doctrine of Reſiſtance heightens the Vir- 
we of Loyahy, and raiſes the Merit of thoſe to u hom Her 
Majeſty is obliged for being Dutiful Subjects, having the 
Right of being otherwiſe in them, which muſt be own'd 
their goodneſs how vaſt ſoever Her deſert is, it ſtands Her 
Majeſty in ſtead tho', he thinks, to keep the Reliſting Prin- 
ciple of all ſuch in good Humour, While it is ſo, by an- 
ſwering their Expectations, who have publickly given 1 7 
ſuch fair warning that they have it in them. 

38. An Arbitrary and Diſcretionary Reſiſtance of 4. 
Supreme Powers, is certainly a wild Principle to run looſe 


in a Community; it ſeems to him ſuch a Guard to Society, 


as a Furious Dog is to a Houſe, that kept tyed up with no 
Chain, but what he can Break at Will, or Collar but 
what he can flip, has ſeveral times Bir and Frightned 


the Family round, and tore down their beſt Maſter, 


but ar laſt luckily happen'd to hit Right, and to fave 


the Houſe, by falling on an Invader; now the Q. 
ſtion is What is to be done in 2 ſuch a. caſe with the Dog? 


Can 
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Can any wonder that many ſhould. adviſe to diſpoſe of 

him with his Credit ſaved. But let no one of contrary 
Sentiments be in Pain, there is enough of that ſort of 
Corruption in Men, to fetch to life again the Principle f 
Reſiſtance however ſeemingly mortifyed, and in Enghſh Men 
more then enough ; who have. ſufficiently Taught the 
Throne, what truſt there is to that dependence; the Work 
he thinks is to keep it low enough, too apt to fly out be- 
fore occaſion, and not to Pamper and oi it high in 
Blood, by publiſhing Panegyricks in its Praiſe, when no 
ſhadow of occafion is in view; he thinks thoſe that ap- 
prove the Principle ought to keep it to themſelyes, ſince 
no Body Troubles or envies it them, thro? this Reign, and 
not by Trumpetting it thro' Her Dominions grace Her 
Majeſty's Ears e My of what can't be imagin d 


to be pleaſant to Her. May not Forreigners that hear 
with what warmth a Right of Reſiſting is now contended 
for, well wonder and ſay, for what Execution, are theſe 
Loyal Britains preparing their Right of Reſiſtance ſo Vi- 
goroully ? Is it for their Queen that now is, or the Houſe 
of Hannover, that they are putting it in Order? It looks 
as if we were too fond of Reſiſting, to ſtickle fo for it when 
no Buſineſs is in fight, to Read Lectures in one Reign, for 
Practice in ſucceeding ones, to ſpend the time we do not 
exerciſe the Principle in, ſo much in giving it an Edge and 
making it keen, what ſhall 1 ay? It will make the World 
Fancy that the Butcherly part as well as the Preſervative has 
ſome ſhare in the Inclination for it, 2s if a freſh occaſion to 
Employ it were hardly, more fear d then hoped for; to Em- 
ploy the Intervals of King oppoling in Ruminating the Ex- 
ploits paſt, and Premeditating Future Reliſtances , argues 
us too far gone in Addiction to it. Tho' in Perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhr Abilities and Advanced knowledge, that know how 
ro Command and give it proper Reſtrictions, Reſiſtance may 
be ſuppoſed to lodge with ſafety as a Secret, yet to incul- 
cate it indifferently oa the Vulgar, under no Confinemencs, 
is very wrong, for tho it may Fawn and Lick her Ma- 
jeſty's Hand whilſt ſhe ſtrokes it, yet in ſuch Cuſtody, tis 
at beſt but a tame Lyon, a Tickliſh familiar Subject ro ſuch 
| | returm 


way, under a 


» 76) 


turning fits of rage as mals it not aft truſting the Head of 


a Community to it, eſpecially ſo good a one. > 
39. If there were any occaſion to propagate the Do- 


 Arine; the Parliament, would, he doubts not in due time, 


that, and every other wa provide for the Community's Se- 
curity, but for private Men to be beforehand with Autho- 
rity in Preaching up Reſiſtance, is very much out of the 
Queen whoſe Fault if ſhe have any as Queen, 
is exceſs of Goodneſs, and humouring her Subjects even 
more than is for their Intereſts; ler rhoſe whom Heaven 
has ſcourged with a long -courfe of WI try if they 
can argue themſelves out of that Subjection, which may do 
them good, ſuch kind of Rhetorick as Mr. Hoadly's would 
have lookt ſomething like in France, bat by a Counter- 
change of Impropriety as if we were Curſed with · Lewis, 
and they bleſt with Queen Anne, nothing is heard «amongſt 
them but Duty, and nothing amongſt us but Reſiſtance, which 
were it our Principle, yet is not our Intereſt to inſiſt on. 


40. As Her Majeſty ſhows Her Subjects Rights and Li - 


berries to be more Her care then Her own Prerogative, 
ſo the Kingdom both in Gratitude, Duty, and Honour fhould 
make Her Prerogative the firſt Article of their care, and 
not only in Gratitude but in Intereſt : alſo. For, | 
41. To abuſe the Condeſcenſion of indulgent and good 
Natured Princes to occaſion of any Encroachment, is dou- 
bly the cauſe why Subjects have fo few, that are ſuch, both 
as it diſcourages others from being fo, by the ill Account 
they obſerved it turn'd their Predeceſſors to, and makes Men 
leſs deſerve them from him whoſe gift they are; to declare 
greater Rights and Liberties of Reſiſting Her than of any 
of Her Royal Anceſtors, becauſe ſhe lets deſerves ir, is the 
ready way to diſcourage others from walking in Steps fo ill 
requited. x 
» 42. Why muſt the Subject begin to be Taught unde 
Her Reign to*think meanlier of Her Regal Dignity, than 
of that of any of Her leſs Illuſtrious Anceſtors? And the 
beſt Queen of the univerſe be meanlicr thought of by Her 
Subjects? And Her Throne be ſunk lower than ever it was 
thought ro {ſtand before? Why mult the whole Rabble of 
Her 
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Her Subjects be Thruſt in between Her and Heaven? 
Were Her Throne by being lower either the ſafer or eaſier, 
and our new Architects of Thrones, thinking its old Di- 
vine Inſtitution to high, and cockling would therefore Re- 
commend Her one of Humbler Exaltation, as leſs Dangerous 
and tottering, the Alteration had lookt Officiouſly kind, 
but to pull Her from Her Irreſiſtible height and Divine In- 
ſtitution, where Heaven had placed Her out of harms way, 
and place Her within the reach of every vulgar Arm, he 
knows not what to think of. 4 33 
43. Why Proteſtants ſhould upbraid Papiſts upon the 
ſcore of Civil Duty he cannot ſee, if Reſiſtance be their 
Principle, which comes pretty well up to their King depaſing 
and King killing Doctrine; nay, unleſs Proteſtant Reliſtance 
be brought to ſome Form, reduced to fome Method, and be 
otherwiſe Propoſed than it is per Lump among us at preſent, 
he muſt injenuouſly confeſs the Advantage is on the Papiſts 


| fide, becauſe there is a Form at leaſt of regular Juſtice in the 


practice of their Doctrines; the main Point de judice is ſetled 


with them and a third Party, and he «ſuppoſed Infallible is 


Judge between King and Subject, the Subjects are ſolemnly 
Abſolved from their Oaths and Allegiance ,. and the King 
himſelf by formal depoſition is preſumed to have his Sove- 
Taign Character deſtroy d, before the Subjects right of Reſi- 
ſtance begins; but our bungling Proteſtant Reſiſtance has 
not one Regular part of Practice ſetled, but lyes in the ut- 
moſt Confuſion, its Aſſerters having never come to any other 
Reſolutions about it than this in general, That we are to 
Kill the King, that he knows or obſerved, without any de- 
termined ſtep either of Beginning or Progreſs, as many Sub- 
jects, ſo many Popes, with the ſame King Depoling right 
in them, and every one Judge too in their own Cauſe, Ex- 
ecuting firſt and Trying afterwards, Reſiſting whüſt Ac- 
knowledging the Dignity remaining, nor grounding their 
right of Reſiſtance on the Soveraign Character ſuppoled 
loſt, but on the Right of taking it away. 1 
44. The Papiſts, I know, have formerly charged Pro- 
teſtantiſme with this tenent of Reſiſting the Supreme Powers, 
Alph. D. Caſtro (under the Head Poteſfas) reckons the Re- 
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he 3 
ſiſting the Supreme A * amongſt the Hereſies orig 
nally of the Waldenſes, from whom be would have Vick/ife 
and Hu take it, and Popiſh Authors pretend to ſhow it 
amongſt the Articles of Condemnation of Wickeliffes Do- 
ctrine and Hws, by the Councel of Conſtance (Seſſ. 8.) but 
without] juſt grounds, the Wordt ſuppoſed to contain the 
are theſe; — ee eee 
Nullus eſt dominus Civilis, nullus iff Prelatus, 
VNMiullus eſt Epiſcopus, dum eſt in peccato mortal. N 
but this ſuppoſing the Charge true, is far from the Doctrine 
of Reſiſtance, and is rather like that of Non Reſiſt ance, they 
thought that a nullity of Character and Forfeiture of Power 
and Dignity was the effect of groſs Rhormities, and gonſe- 
quently that ſuch a Forfeiture incurred, made a Perſon that 
had been Sovereign before, no longer to be fo, and from 
Irreſiſtible to become Reſiſtible, not under the Notion of 
Soveraign, but as fallen from being ſo, and no longer ſo 
otherwiſe ( if continued to be ſo called) than equivocally, as. - 
the Picture of a Man is called a Man, ſo that Reſiſting ef 
him was not reſiſting Authority, but the Shell and Carcaſe 
of it Departed; and they were very right therefore in the 
point of Non-Refiftence, and faw the irreliſtibility of Power, 
but their Error lay (which if true was bad enough) in ſup- 
poſing a Ceſſation of Character where there was none, and 
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Civil Authority ro depend on the Faith and Manners and 
perſonal Behaviour of him that had it; the Extravagancies 
of the Anabaptiſts gave afterwards occaſion to revive the 
Calumny, and fix it on Luther, and the whole Refor- 
=O EN O07 7 „ 

45. If the Propoſition, quilibet Tjrannus, &c. that any 
Tyrant might and ought to be Slain, by any Servant, Sub- 
ject, or Vaſſal of his, by Ways unfair and Treacherous, not- 
withſtanding any Oaths of Allegiance, upon their private 
Judgment, without formal Proceſs or Conviction, &. which 
was Condemned by that ſame Councel of Conſtance (Seſſ. 15.) 
had been Hus or Wiskliffe's Tenent, then might they have 
charged them with Reſiſtance to purpoſe. 


46. Mr. 
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46. Mr. Da Pim (Century the 15th, Chap. 8.) Fa- 
ther s this Tenent upon one Fobn Petit a Doctor of Divinity of 
the Faculty of Paris, whoſe fingular Opinion, he would 
have it thought occaſionally ſtarted by Petit, maintaining 
the #ction of Jobn Duke of Burgundy, who had cauſed the 
Duke of Orleans to be Aſſaſſinated; Petit writ a Treatiſe 
on that Subject. Intitled, A Juſtification of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, wherein he maintain'd, That it was Lawful for a pri- 
vate Perſon ro put a Tyrant to Death ; it was this Caſe, and 
Treatiſe, the Condemnatory Sentence of the Counſel imme- 
diately, and more particularly reſpected. N | 
But however Petit might miſtake the Point a little, or 
carry it too high perhaps, yet the Doctrine is, and was in 
thoſe early Days, true Catholick Popery, exemplifyed in 
many a Bloody Inſtance ſince, juſtly charged upon them by 
us, and own'd by themſelves, notwithſtanding its pretended 
Condemnation, whilſt they uphold as Meritorious Perfor- 
mers, and even Canonize the moſt notable Aſſaſſins, if 
they go but regularly about the Work. As a Doctrine in- 
deed too high for vulgar Capaciries, they do not ſeem for- 
ward to expoſe it too much to View in fimple Colours, nor 
are over-fond of the Credit, which on eaſy Terms they 


| ſeem willing to let us have, if they might have the Ules a 


and it looks like a Piece of Contrivance, either in the Coun- 


| fel itſelf, or irs Digeſter, to place it at the rate it is, 


after the pretended Errors of Hus and Wickeliffe continuedly, 
without the Name of its Author, ſo as to ſeem of the ſame 


Piece, an Appendix to their Errors, eaſily to be miltook by 


unwary Readers in Future Ages, for the off ſpring of Hus or 
ſome of his Gang; and ſo its Odium derived on Proteſtan- 
r r 

And tho? Mr. Du Pin, by ihrowing it all upon Petit, would 
not have it ſuſpected to be the Common Principle of their 
Religion, yet his on Narrative ſufficiently diſcovers it to 


be fo, nay, the very Condemnatory Sentence itſelf does it; 


for he acquaints' us With a great ſtruggle the Doctrine pub- 
lickly made before it ſubmitted to the aforemention'd Con- 
demnarion ;it was for ſometime ſhelter d from Cenſure by he 
Ditky of See 
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(66) 
Aſterward when it was Cenſured by the Biſhop of Paris, 
and the Inquiſitor, an Appeal was made for it to the Pope, 
where Examin'd by three Cardinals, that were appointed 
for that purpoſe, irs former Cenſure was reverſed, and de- 
clared null. "> 1 | 3h 
Being again carried to the Counſel of Conffance, it was 
there warmly debated, fays Mr. Du Pin, ſo that what was 
carried againſt it, was not without great difficulty, and OP 
poſition, and ſhows that ſome Circumſtances relating to the 


Caſe of the Duke of Burgundy, were rather Condemned than 


the Body of the Doctrine. The | 
Which the Form of Condemnation it ſelf ftill much 
more Confirms, having manifeſt Tokens, of being given 
up like a Favourite, with Reluctance, to fatisfy a Party. 
For, 1 be 
Firſt, a plain regard is had to Petits Reputation, and his 
Name is ſpared, as its Author. er, 
Tis not Pronounoed directly Heretiaal, nor any Cenſured 
for what was paſt, but only choſe, that for the time to 


come ſhould Obſtinately Defend it, are to be reputed Here - 


tical. | | 
And when all is done, it is Condemned with a mani- 
feſt Key to ir, that ſhows, that not the Tenent itſelf is 
Condemned, but the Irregular Practice of it only, (non 
expect ata Sententi# judicis cujuſcunque) there lyes the ſtreſs 
of the Condemnation, for a Subject to Murder his Prince 
was well enough, but he was not to be over- haſty in do- 
ing of it, nor to give the Blow before the Pope beckned, 
| Whoſe Sanctifying Nod, with ſome Conſecrated Dagger, the 
Religious Aſſaſſin was to wait for. e Kan 
Nay the Pope, Martis the Fifth, after he was choſen, 
by the Counſel, retus'd to ratity . this Condemnation, im- 
perfect and ſuch as it was, and tho earneſtly required and 
importunately urg'd to it by Gerſon,” yet ſhifted it off, (Mr. 
(Ds Pin Hiſtory of the Councel of Con) ts. 19" 
This more then Barbarous Practice and Name of Aſ- 
faflination, I have ſome where Read is derived from an A- 
| Hatick Brood of Saracens, called Aſſaſſins, who about the 
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time of the Cruſades, had recourſe to this ſecret Method of 5 - F 

diſpatching Chriſtian Princes deſigning for the holy Land  * 

ted || agzinſt them, they formed it into a kind of Diſcipline, . 

de. || training up young Deſperadoes to transform themſelyes in- 

| to all Shapes, the better to Execute their Bloody Errandz; 

vas from whom the Pope made a Tranſeript of the Doctrine arid 

as Practice for his Uſe, with the whole Model ſo exactly char 
= Iutato Nomine( and hardly that) (for the Directer in Chief of 

che theſe Diſgracers of Humanity was Luckily called Father.) 

dan Tou may ſee the Original in the Copy; and tho” the Dodtr ine 

| is not Incorporated in their Decretals, yet it may well be 


- 


amongſt their Extravagants, his Holineſs making ' choice 
- ol it as proper to ſave Chriſtian Blood and Maney, 2 
Princes proving Stubborn. would not Submit quietly as the 
ſhould, to his Excommunications and Depoſitions, and to 
* compendiouſly the Work of an Arm without the tedious 
| Clutter and hazards of War. 45 al 
od 47. And the Quulibet Tyrannus &c. Therefore is their | 
(2TH own Doctrine, and theirs ler it be, but far, always far from 
1 Britiſh Thoughts ; but | muſt Speak my Fears to Mr. Hoadly, 
and Vain ones may they be. | | 
Lam affraid that an Arbitrary Right of Reliſting an ac- 
Fi: | Kknowledged Soveraign, grounded on every Subjects private 
* Right of Judging him, under no Regulations of judiciary 
Penh, but in a Way * nee N ends in hor- 
rible things, unleſs. rt of its Natural Conſequences 
; Which . not ſee, how Conliſtently wich itsfelf it 
ed. |- ſhould, he is affraid it may, produce, more than be. is aware of, 
ths and may lead to what he is unwilling to Namegover again, 
9 Nay, he Fears in ſhort that it muſt have this Doctrine ne- 
6 ceſſarily iucluded in it. . | | 
Mr. Hoadly, as he takes it, does not make the Right of 
Reſiſtance to depend upon Number, or Majority of the 
Community, nor to ariſe to every Man in an Empire from 
telling of Noſes, but from a laſt reſort of Judgment in e- 
very particular Member, and muſt be às much one ſingle 
Man's Right, tho" all the Community beſides were of ano- , 
ther Mind, as the Communities, were they to that Man + 
: | 8 | | agreed | | 
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1 agreed, nd tis from every Man's Right of Judging his $6: | 
7 - veraign Exerciſed, not Collectiveſy, but Diſtinctly, the Right 
1 ra Reliſt ariſes to every one; now A Right to Reſiſt the Su- 
8 | gre Power, is a Right to make War upon him, in War 
6 _ all Advantages are Lawful, Ambuſh and Surprize eſpecially 
Adee laudableStratagems, and if a. Subject have à Right to 


| Reſiſt, he has alſo a Right to Aſlaſtinate, which is the Am- "IE 
in _ buſh of a ſingle Man in this Caſe, where himſelf is both Ge- 
4 neral and Army, to Way-lay, which is fair Surprize, at leaſt 
þ. ofa Tyrant Convict, that being not to be conlidered as a Juſt 


Enemy, without Formal Declaration of War, may be dealt 
With as a Malefactor, not ſubmitting to Sentance, whoſe 
- Murder is Lawiul Execution $ 27 " pO 
He knows how abhorrent Mr. Hoadly, whom he looks 
upon af a good Man, is from all ſuch Doctrine as this; 
Wich God forbid that he ſhould ſo mention, as to Im 
pute any thing like it, to him, or any other Engliſhman, 
be would only Proyoke him better to diſtinguiſh his Reſi- 
ſtance from theſe Conſequences, and for the fake of a great 
many who may have honeſt Hearts and muddy Heads as he 
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£ this Author may have, clear bis Doctrine from this Imputa- 
. tion, and ſhow that there is no Connexion ſuch as he pretends, 

. and that Reſiſtance has no Tendency that way. 1 
- He begs him alſo, by bis Principles of -Reliſtance to ſhow / 


Wu wherein the Crimes of Faux and Garnet lay, and how far 
thoſe Miſcreants, judging King James a Tyrant, exceeded 


5 that Right of Reſiſtance he allows, and which way they are 
$ to be made Criminal. - CIT Ort e 
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